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IN WAR TIME. 
Now strikes the hour upon the clock, 
The black sheep may rebuild the 
years ; 
May lift the father’s pride he broke, 
And wipe away his mother’s tears. 


To him, the mark for thrifty scorn, 
God hath ,another chance to give, 
Sets in his heart a flame new-born 


By which his muddied soul may live. ¢ 


This is the day of the prodigal, 
The decent people’s shame and grief; 

When he shall make amends for all, 
The way to glory’s bloody and brief. 


Clean from his baptism of blood, 
New from the fire he springs again, 

In shining armor, bright and good, 
Beyond the wise home-keeping men. 


Somewhere to-night—no tears be shed! 
With shaking hands they turn the 
sheet, 
To find his name among the dead, 
Flower of the Army and the Fleet. 


They tell with proud and stricken 
face 
Of his white boyhood far away— 
Who talked of trouble or disgrace? 
“Our splendid son is dead!” they 
say. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The British Review. 


ABI, VIATOR—— 
If thou hast seen the standard dim 
Droop in its mesh of dust and grime 
Above the carven hands of him 
Who bore it in some ancient time; 
If thou hast seen the silent sword 
Rust redly in its tattered sheath, 
Hast caught the echo of the word 
That flung an English glove at death, 
And yet thy pulses march unstirred, 
And still thy breath comes calm and 
slow, 
Pass on—no Englishman art thou! 


If thou canst hear end see to-day 
The distant clamor and the fume 
Of crimson fate, and yet canst say 
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“The gain is mine, be theirs the doom.” 

If thou thy unthrilled hands canst 
fold, 

If thou canst check thy seaward tread, 

Canst shun the dust and guard the 
gold, 

Thou hast no kinship with thy dead: 

Ah, if thy craven heart is cold, 

Pause not the perilous page to scan— 

Pass on—thou art no Englishman! 


But if the distant unison 
Of swooping sword and flying dart, 
Of straining sail and muttering gun, 
Touches thy spirit and thy heart; 
If England’s day and England’s call 
Find thee a son of England, then 
Thou canst not falter—thou, nor all 
Her noble heritage of men; 
Pass on—she stands, although we fall, 
Pass on unshaken though stars shake— 
Thyself canst tell what road to 
take! 
The British Review. 


THE ETERNAL SEARCH. 

My little maiden two years cld, just 
able 

To tower full half a head above the 
table, 

With inquisition keen must needs ex- 
plore 

Whatever in my dwelling hath a door, 

Whatever is behind a curtain hid, 

Or lurks—a rich enigma—'neath a lid. 

So soon is the supreme desire con- 
fessed, 

To probe the unknown! 
gins the quest, 

That never ends until asunder fall 

The locks and bolts of the last door 
of all. 


So soon be- 


William Watson. 
The Nation. 


A QUATRAIN. 
O Zeus, hath any man for thee, the 
regis-shielded, 
Hath any child his dear blood shed, 
or woman died? 
Rain hast thou given, and laws, the 
lightning hast thou wielded— 
But, Zeus, thou wast not crucified. 
Florence Hayllar. 
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THE AMERICAN NOTE. 


The trading community of America, 
finding it most irksome to be held re- 
sponsible for alleged violations of 
neutrality on the part of the neutral 
nations of Europe, has through its 
Government so informed the British 
Government in the so-called American 
Note of December 28th. No objection 
is made to the right of search or even 
of detention provided there is suffi- 
cient cause to justify the latter. No 
objections are made to any steps the 
British Government may take “to pro- 
tect their national safety” where such 
steps “were manifestly a necessity.” 
“But,” the American Note continues, 
the American “Government is reluc- 
tantly forced to the conclusion that 
the present policy of his Majesty’s 
Government towards neutral ships and 
cargoes exceeds the manifest necessity 
of a belligerent.” 

The formal and complete reply of 
the British Government to this Note 
will be given and probably published 
before what is here written appears 
in print, but it can be safely predicted 
that the case for the British Govern- 
ment will be largely hung upon a polite 
disagreement as to what constitutes a 
“manifest necessity,” the only real 
opening for possible controversy in the 
whole matter. The American Note is 
important and serious, but not in the 
sense that it should in any way dis- 
turb Anglo-American relations. The 
tone of the protest is entirely friendly. 
That of the reply will be likewise 
keyed. Through co-operation the two 
Governments will arrive at some 
working plan whereby the evil effects 
of war may be minimized for neutral 
maritime commerce and yet the safety 
of belligerents guarded; that is, so 
far as anyone’s comfort or safety may 
be conserved under present extraordi- 
nary conditions. 





The real reason for the trouble, if 
it may be called such, lies in a state 
of affairs not touched upon in the 
American Note, nor will it probably be 
mentioned in the diplomatic exchanges 
between the two Governments. This 
concerns European politics and the 
state of the war. It has little to do 
with the exchanges of trade, contra- 
band or otherwise. The political situ- 
ation as it exists in Europe to-day 
compels America, and America alone, 
to bear the full burden of real neu- 
trality. The truth of the matter is 
that America is being penalized for 
violations of neutrality committed by 
citizens of the neutral States of Eu- 
rope. The British Government is main- 
taining no supervision over trade be- 
tween the United States and Argen- 
tina, for instance, and vessels laden 
with merchandise bound from the neu- 
tral countries of northern Europe or 
from Italy to the United States are 
under no suspicion, and yet there is 
no more reason for the freedom of 
this commerce than there is for Amer- 
ican shipments into the countries 
named—theoretically. 

In practice the case is vastly differ- 
ent, however, not for the reason that 
American goods are being shipped di- 
rectly into enemy territory, but that 
they are going to countries contiguous 
to such enemy country and may more 
easily find their way across enemy 
frontiers. If these neutrals are not 
supplying the enemy, and if there is 
no danger of their doing so, there is 
no need of British supervision over 
the Atlantic trade other than to pre- 
vent the passage of enemy ships or 
the progress of neutral ships to enemy 
ports with cargoes of contraband 
nature. The fault, if there be such, 
of supplying the enemy with American 
goods shipped originally to a neutral 
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country in Europe lies not with Amer- 
ica but with the European neutrals. 
Theoretically the British Govern- 
ment has as much right to stop a ship- 
load of merchandise proceeding from 
Sweden to New York on the ground 
that such merchandise might be re- 
exported to Germany, as it has to stop 
merchandise proceeding from New 
York to Genoa on the ground that it 
might reach her enemy over Italian 
frontiers. The fact that American ex- 
ports of copper to Italy have increased 
enormously since the beginning of the 
war is naturally not a matter for 
which Americans believe they should 
be penalized, for the law of supply 
and demand is responsible for the in- 
creased sales to that country. If this 
increased import of copper is being 
added to enemy supply it is the fault 
of Italy and not America, for the lat- 
ter, being at peace with the world, is 
naturally ready to supply the demands 
of another presumably neutral market. 
The serious difficulty in the path of 
a completely satisfactory settlement of 
the entire controversy between Amer- 
ica and England is the impossibility of 
that absolute frankness so much dwelt 
upon in the American Note. No one of 
the belligerents is in a position to 
press home its demand for a stricter 
observance of the-laws of neutrality 
in respect to the forwarding of con- 
traband across European frontiers into 
enemy territory in view of the possi- 
ble action of such countries should 
they decide to abandon their neu- 
trality. In other words, no one of the 
belligerents is going farther than nec- 
essary in a controversy with a Eu- 
ropean neutral, and for the most ob- 
vious political reasons. Hence, from 
a political point of view, it is safer to 
run the risk of friction with the 
United States by stopping supplies be- 
fore they get to Europe than it is to 
~ attempt to confine them within the 
boundaries of a European neutral 


after they are unloaded; for this can 
only be done through even more vig- 
orous and perhaps more dangerously 
irritating diplomatic argument than is 
expedient at the moment. It is well 
to remember, therefore, in considering 
this protest from America that the 
people of that country are suffering 
for the alleged sins of European neu- 
trals rather than their own. It is 
more than probable that the Washing- 
ton Government realizes the European 
political situation and that this under- 
standing is, and will be, a strong 
factor in softening asperities, but in 
justice to the American people, to 
whom their Government is first re- 
sponsible, there is probably a line to 
be drawn beyond which a vicarious 
sacrifice is no longer deemed advisable. 

When the British Navy established 
its supremacy over the high seas it 
imposed upon the British Government 
an enormous responsibility: that of 
determining a just and proper attitude 
towards all sea-borne traffic, neutral 
as well as belligerent. That the atti- 
tude assumed has not been acceptable 
to neutral countries is apparent in the 
official American Note and unofficially 
in a New York telegram sent to a Lon- 
don newspaper by M. Hammarskjéld, 
the Swedish Prime Minister, in which 
he is alleged to have said: “The 
necessities of war are invoked on both 
belligerent sides in order to justify a 
series of measures contrary to the 
law of nations and to the rights of 
neutral countries. It is desirable that 
such pernicious doctrine will be uni- 
versally stigmatized and abandoned.” 
As the Swedish Prime Minister in- 
cludes all parties to both sides of the 
war in his condemnation, and as Eng- 
land has had practically no large con- 
cern with matters on land, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that his vaguely 
worded telegram was in the nature of 
a second to the complaint made by the 
American Government concerning Brit- 
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ish restrictions upon commerce be- 
tween neutrals. 

It is apparently perfectly safe to 
predict at this time that no serious 
trouble will arise between the British 
and American Governments. It is the 
wish and determination of both that 
there should be none. The British 
Empire as a unit is fighting for its 
very life, and it can only win through 
the exercise of its great power to the 
utmost and in every possible direction. 
Much loss and even distress will be 
patiently borne by the great neutral 
nation of America under these circum- 
stances, for there is no lack of under- 
standing or sympathy. On the other 
hand, the people of the British Em- 
pire must strive even in the press of 
other and more urgent matters to com- 
prehend the warring of the elements 
within the United States, the great 
disturbance which has come to the 
lives and affairs of one hundred mil- 
lion people through a war not of their 
making and in which they have no 
active part. The fact that the British 
Fleet controls the seas may be an ad- 
vantage from some points of view, but 
its material benefit to America has 
been vastly over-estimated for as an 
offset to the loss caused by the war 
such gains as it may make possible 
measure small. If, in addition to this, 
British naval supremacy means a re- 
stricted American trade because of lax 
neutrality on the part of America’s 
customers, it may not be regarded as 
without drawbacks. It stands to rea- 
son that European neutrals will buy 
no more goods from America than 
they can use. It should rest with 
them and not with America that these 
uses violate no laws of neutrality. 

A glance at the relative standing of 
the Allies in America reveals the un- 
questionable fact that America looks 
upon England as a friend to whom 
sympathy is extended. American be- 
lief in English naval power is un- 
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shaken, and it would come as a pain- 
ful surprise to a majority of Ameri- 
cans were this power to be exercised 
other than in a just and reasonable 
manner, especially towards American 
interests. 

The present conflict is regarded in 
America as a war between England 
and Germany. By this statement it is 
not meant that a thoughtful American 
review of the situation would give the 
impression of any such narrowness of 
vision as is implied, but it is evident 
after a careful reading of American 
newspapers and periodicals, and after 
listening to much American discussion 
of the war, that in American opinion 
it is, and has been from the beginning, 
a struggle for supremacy between Eng- 
land and Germany. Peace might be 
concluded between Germany, Austria 
or Turkey and France, Russia, Japan, 
Belgium, Serbia, or Montenegro, not 
without exciting vast American inter- 
est in the terms concluded, but with 
no such deep, and it can be said, vivid 
personal concern as will be aroused 
over the conditions of the settlement 
which must come in time between 
England and Germany, 

The order of primary events is ig- 
nored; the importance of the part 
played by other nations is over- 
shadowed by the near significance of 
British participation and all it may 
mean to America. Not a little said 
and done by both England and Ger- 
many justifies this American perspec- 
tive, for England came into the war 
avowedly because of Germany, and 
Germany now denounces England as 
her “most hated foe.” In American 
eyes England and Germany are the 
principals in the passage at arms; 
France is naturally and necessarily 
involved by reason of old enmities, and 
of an entente with England which 
would prevent the advance of an 
enemy of the latter over French high- 
ways. Belgium is the innocent victim 
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“caught in the crack of the door,” as 
the Americans would say. Russia 
looms large and mysterious to the 
East; a party to the affair, yes; but 
holding no such intimacy with her 
Allies to the West as they do with 
each other. The real significance of 
her engagement of millions of German 
soldiers is not clearly visualized. 
Japan is held to be serving her own 
purpose, which at the moment har- 
monizes with that of England. Serbia, 
the “bone,” is forgotten excepting so 
far as the American Santa Claus is 
concerned. The above may be said 
to be approximately the place in the 
scale of importance allotted to each 
of the Allies in American public 
interest. 

This order of precedence will seem 
quite natural to an Englishman, not 
only because he is an Englishman, but 
for many other reasons which he holds 
in common with Americans; but it 
must strike the Germans and Aus- 
trians somewhat ironically while 
their armies are facing a thousand 
miles of Russians to the east, a hun- 
dred miles of Serbians to the south- 
east, three hundred miles of French 
and Belgians to the south and south- 
west, and less than thirty miles of 
English somewhere towards the Dover 
Straits. ‘The Russian, French, Bel- 
gian, and Serbian viewpoint must also 
incline, in friendly spirit, to a slight 
readjustment of the American perspec- 
tive. Human nature would not be as 
it is were this otherwise. 

Yet never did a war prevail where 
Allies were more dependent one upon 
the other than in this titanic struggle 
now in progress amid the ruins of that 
carefully constructed edifice, the Eu- 
ropean “balance of power.” Domina- 
tion of the high seas, and possibly the 
safety of the British Isles, would be 
all that now survived, or would sur- 


-vive, the march of the German armies 


had any one of the Allies, with the 


possible exception of Japan, Serbia, or 
Montenegro, hung back from the test 
of arms, or did they fail to keep their 
pact. 

The American idea that this is Eng- 
land’s war is well-grounded, neverthe- 
less. With all honor and respect to 
her Allies, it is upon England’s sea- 
power that dependence is placed, not 
only for the protection of sea-coast 
and troops afloat, but for the keeping 
open of vital lines of supply communi- 
cations, and from all appearances at 
this time—the beginning of 1915—it 
will be England’s new army .of two 
million men which will give the Allied 
forces in the west the additional 
weight and momentum needed to roll 
back the invading tide. It was with 
no knowledge, or even premonition, of 
what was to come, however, that 
America has, from August 5th, given 
England the first position in the con- 
flict. Nor was it even a realization 
of the very real danger which threat- 
ened the British Empire—a danger 
greater than that faced by any other 
Power at war; a danger so great 
that any possibility of compromise was 
eliminated from the first moment the 
first shot was fired, no matter how 
much her Allies might feel inclined to 
accept an incomplete conclusion. 

These things have since been borne 
in upon the American mind, but the 
original position assumed instantly, 
and never since changed, was arrived 
at through no process of reasoning or 
special knowledge of internationa! 
politics. It came about simply because 
of a better knowledge and understand- 
ing of England and the English than 
of other lands and peoples; a tradi- 
tional belief in the supremacy of Brit- 
ish world power; a racial and lin- 
guistic sympathy; a community of 
industrial, commercial, and financial 
interests; a realization of the long- 
standing antagonism of Englishmen 
and Germans, and inversely through a 























profound lack of real knowledge of all 
ther lands and the spirit of their 
nations who are now England’s Allies. 

Britain and Germany are the two 

countries best known to Americans, 
not necessarily in a geographical 
sense, though this is most probably 
true as well. Their peoples are the 
two nations with which Americans 
have had the greatest intimacy, whose 
manner of living and whose ideas and 
spirit are best known. At the last cen- 
sus it was shown that about 1,300,000 
people born in the British Isles were 
residents of the United States and 
about the same number of Germans. 
There are probably many more Ameri- 
cans of more or less remote British 
ancestry in the United States than 
there are of German ancestry, but it 
is probable that there are now more 
whose fathers and mothers, or at least 
the grandparents, were German or 
Austro-Hungarian subjects. 

The attitude of the American people 
towards England and the English has 
been dealt with at length by the 
writer in several recent issues of the 
Fortnightly Review. It can be sum- 
marized, however, by saying that after 
a century or more marked by intervals 
of peace and periods of misunderstand- 
ing the relations of the two peoples 
were never better than at the present 
time, and, what is more, are based 
upon a greater respect one for the 
other and a better knowledge of each 
other’s virtues and faults than ever 
before attained. Americans accept Eng- 
land as the “mistress of the seas,” 
they know that her foreign commerce 
is the greatest in the world, and they 
‘find in England their best customer 
for American products. They also look 
upon England as the birthplace of 
most of the literature, law, and classi- 
cal scholarship which has now been 
adopted and adapted by America from 
colder nations. 

America has always desired the un- 
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derstanding and goodwill of the Eng- 
lish more than that of any other 
people, and by this token has resented 
English criticism more seriously than 
that from any other source; in fact, 
all other criticism has been treated 
with good-natured indifference or 
ridicule, and it can now be said that 
this is largely true of the English as 
well, though this manifestation of the 
English attitude towards America is 
of more recent date than the appear- 
ance in America of an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to English criticism. There 
is a strong point of sympathy between 
English and Americans in the use of 
the same language, which, though dif- 
fering idiomatically, is the same. 
Americans, that is to say people who 
have been Americans for at least two 
generations, are not linguists, and 
they are naturally much more fa- 
miliar with a literature and a drama in 
their own tongue and much more at 
home in a country where they can be 
understood and can understand. With 
no other nation has there been such 
a long and intimate exchange of pro- 
fessional talent, scholarship, sport, 
and in fact of nearly every buman 
activity of mind or body. 

Americans also know Germany. The 
millions of German-Americans, the 
vast trade with that country, exten- 
sive travel in Germany itself, the 
visits of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans to German schools, and the great 
number of German professors in 
American schools have served to fa- 
miliarize Americans with German 
thought and character. In addition 
to these exchanges has come about a 
debt owed by Americans to Germany 
for scientific knowledge, for it is to 
Germany the world has gone to 
school in recent years for new ideas 
in many practical affairs of life. 
Americans being particularly quick to 
take on such ideas in the effort to 
improve and increase the industrial 
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output of the nation owe much to the 
amazing intensity of Germany’s indus- 
trial “kultur.” The rapid growth of 
German trade and industry in the 
past twenty-five years, and her orderly 
conduct of the affairs of the German 
people, have excited American admira- 
tion and emulation. All this, how- 
ever, is a matter of very recent years. 

Certain features of German national 
and political life are in contradic- 
tion to important American ideals, 
and sufficient time has not elapsed 
since American interest was _ intelli- 
gently fastened upon Germany, or 
there was cause for it to be attracted, 
to build up any such enduring rela- 
tion as exists between America and 
Britain, a relationship perfected un- 
der the influence of parent stock, 
wars and peace, understandings and 
misunderstandings, much in the same 
manner as any lifelong friendship of 
two individuals, where such individuals 
and their friendship are at all worth 
while. There is another point that 
seems important, and that is the gen- 
eral belief in America that the Eng- 
lish Government is becoming a real 
democracy, notwithstanding its mon- 
archical form. No such feeling exists 
towards Germany, for the “absolute 
monarch” has never been’ spared 
American jest and ridicule, and in 
sober moments has even been regarded 
as a menace to the peace of the world. 
A great many Germans who have 
gone to the United States have done 
so avowedly to escape conscription, 
and in this way have helped to create 
that deep-rooted aversion to enforced 
military service in times of peace 
which Americans are never loath to 
express. This is another point of sym- 
pathy between the American and the 
English people, for even if England 
considers it wise or necessary to in- 
stitute a draft for the period of the 
war, Americans recognize that it will 


-be for reasons of home defence, and 


a measure which they themselves 
adopted in the great Civil War. 

No such knowledge of the real 
France is to be found among Ameri- 
cans as prevails in regard to England 
and Germany. French immigrants 
have been comparatively few. French 
history is well taught in American 
schools, and many statues have been 
erected in grateful tribute to those 
Frenchmen who participated in the 
American revolutionary war. Thou- 
sands of Americans visit Paris each 
year, not a few live there, and many 
find that country the most delightful 
of all for holiday-making. There are 
undoubtedly many Americans who pos- 
sess an intimate knowledge of France 
and her people; but speaking of the 
American nation as a whole, there is 
no real familiarity with French char- 
acter or national purpose. The rea- 
sons for this lie in the language diffi- 
culty, a racial separation that is more 
real than apparent, and the natural 
lack of intimate intercourse between 
travelling Americans and the stay-at- 
home French people, outside of those 
who mingle in the international so- 
ciety of Paris or frequent hotels along 
the tourist routes. 

The traditional friendship between 
the United States and France, while 
substantial enough for all ordinary 
purposes, is founded upon events of 
over a century ago, and is_ senti- 
mental rather than practically effec- 
tive. It serves a noble purpose as a 
theme for orators, polite diplomatic 
exchanges, and as a meeting-point in 
literature, but fails to yield an inti- 
macy of understanding which is the 
only sure basis of an enduring entente. 
The two peoples are as remote men- 
tally as they are geographically. On 
the part of Americans there is a spirit 
of intense friendliness for the French 
nation, and of love and admiration 
for much that is to be found in 
France. On the part of the French 























attitude towards America is 
naturally, speaking quite generally, 
one of polite indifference, for the 
French are not cosmopolitan in spirit ; 
France holds for them all they desire 
in this world, and they refrain from 
wandering far afield in person or in 
their likes and dislikes. The two 
peoples are quite willing to be friends 
us best they may, but their inter- 
course is one of gestures rather than 
of intimacies. They are like two ih- 
dividuals anxious to be hospitable one 
to the other, but who, not speaking 
the same tongue in fact or in soul, 
are reduced to the plight of a sign 
language of limited scope and to 
friendly grimaces. As suggested, there 
are numberless exceptions to this gen- 
eralization, but as such it stands. 
The American estimate of Russia, 
and the attitude of Americans towards 
the Russians, is peculiar. The two 
nations are absolutely remote one 
from the other from every point of 
view, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is towards Russia and the Russian 
people intelligent American attention 
and effort should apparently be di- 
rected. Long years of a peculiarly nar- 
row and prejudiced form of literature 
concerning Russia has created in the 
American mind an impression far 
from the truth. The obnoxious fea- 
tures of Russian government and Rus- 
sian official and social life have been 
harped upon not only by sensational, 
but by conservative writers, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. The tales 
of Siberian exiles as told by Kennan 
and others, and the propaganda of 
Russian revolutionaries. have been the 
chief stock-in-trade of all those writing 
upon Russian affairs. This form of 
publicity has from the very beginning 
received the constant, adroit, and ef- 
fective support of tle Jews. It has 
been fostered, augmerted, and driven 
home in ways only possible to that 
virile, intelligent, intellectual, and de- 


the 
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termined people. Events in Russia 
have given much support to their side 
of the argument, and no happening 
which might help along the anti- 
Russian Government cause has failed 
to find its way into print in America. 
The truth of the matter is that Amer- 
icans as a nation know absolutely 
nothing about Russia. Their knowl- 
edge of its economic vastness is 
limited, formless, and unconvincing. 
Their knowledge of Russian poli- 
tics, national policies, and political 
necessities is negligible, and such 
impressions as are to be found 
are highly colored by the lurid 
light shed from the pages of sensa- 
tional fiction, and the adventures 
of those who have been in conflict 
with the Russian Government. Ad- 
mitting the truth of many of these 
things that are told to Americans con- 
cerning Russia, there is lack of 
knowledge of other things of which it 
is necessary to know to obtain a just 
and true picture of life and conditions 
in that vast region as yet largely un- 
exploited by modern forces. 

The subtlety and power of those 
who have been at work so long in 
practical and intellectual fields to in- 
culcate but one view of Russian life 
and purpose is remarkably demon- 
strated in the indifference of Ameri- 
cans to the possibilities and promise 
of a friendship with Russia which 
would lead to better understanding 
and closer ties, including those of in- 
creased commercial exchanges. Even 
a better general understanding of the 
problems which confront the Russian 
Government in dealing with its varied 
millions of population would lead to a 
better balance of public opinion as to 
what is right and what is wrong, and, 
above all, what is possible in the con- 
duct of Russian affairs. It was not 
until several Dumas had been called 
together that one was found which 
could work to any practical benefit to 
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the country as a whole. When this 
legislative body was finally organized 
it was given greater powers than were 
even hoped for by those who first saw 
the vision of a representative govern- 
ment in this absolute monarchy with 
its autocratic form of administration. 
As compared with tales of Siberian 
prisons, revolutions, pogroms, Russian 
spies, and police exactions, the facts 
of Russia’s vast attempts to educate 
the people, settle the peasants upon 
the land, forest conservation, the 
modernization of agriculture and other 
industry, are dull reading for the gen- 
eral public of other lands, and the 
writer was indeed daring who at- 
tempted to secure the publication of 
such Russian material. 

The present war has changed this 
perspective to a certain degree, but 
there is still a curious remoteness in 
the American attitude towards the 
Russian military operations. They are 
often spoken of in such a way as 
would lead to the supposition that at 
least two wars were in progress, inde- 
pendent one of the other, one in 
Western Europe and one on _ the 
western border of Russia. A realiza- 
tion of the fact that the operations of 
the Russian armies are as intimately 
concerned with those of England, 
France, and Belgium to the west, as 
if they were fighting side by side and 
all in the same country appears to be 
lacking. The fact that the future 
success of the Allies on land depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon the en- 
durance of the Russians is not appar- 
ent in much American treatment of 
the situation. 

The reason for this is found in the 
attitude towards Russia existing be- 
fore the war, and the continued ef- 
forts of the American enemies of the 
Russian Government. It might also 
be said that many Americans are 
placed in an embarrassing situation 
by the fact that in wishing success to 


the Allies they must include a success 
for Russia. If the war had been re- 
stricted to England and France against 
a common adversary, the lines of sym- 
pathy would have been more clearly 
defined, and some whose enthusiasm 
for the Allies would have been unre- 
strained now find themselves ham- 
pered by their prejudices against 
Russia. There are many Hebrews in 
the United States who are strongly for 
the Allies, and notable instances exist 
where newspapers owned or controlled 
by Hebrews have been Germany’s 
most severe critics. On the other 
hand, it is true that the participation 
of Russia has in many cases led to 
Hebrew neutrality or indifference, and 
in others has instigated aid and en- 
couragement for Germany, of most ef- 
fective character, intellectual, com- 
mercial, and financial. Some of this 
force is at work for Germany not be- 
cause of any particular sympathy for 
that country, but because of the op- 
portunity afforded for a blow at 
Russia. 

There is no reason to doubt but that 
the Tsar and his Government are sin- 
cere in their intimations that better 
times are coming for the Jews in 
Russia after the war. These intima- 
tions came at a time when they might 
be regarded as a bid for support, but 
this is not so, as the plans for this 
proposed betterment of Jewish condi- 
tions were made scme time ago, and 
statements were made many months 
before the begirning of war which 
were anticipatoy of reforms to be 
undertaken. It will be the Duma in 
the end that will make the new laws, 
and it will urdoubtedly depend upon 
the attitude o? the Jews during the 
present crisis as to-how far the 
Duma will go wwards the ameliora- 
tion of conditiyns and _ restrictions 
asked for the Jews by the Jews in 
Russia and throughout the world. The 
war has already accomplished gfeat 




















things for Russia, for it has brought 
the people and the Government much 
closer together in sympathetic inter- 
est, understanding, and unity of pur- 
pose. It will be the Duma of the 
near future which will sit in final 
judgment upon the claims of the Jews 
for consideration, and that Duma will 
represent a nation patriotically intent 
upon progress. Should it be proved 
that the Jews have hindered rather 
than helped, or have refused to re- 
main neutral rather than give aid to 
Russia’s enemies, there is likely to be 
a reaction which will do much to re- 
tard the present movement towards 
the equalization of opportunity for the 
Jews in Russia, which has already 
made perceptible progress. 

This American attitude of distrust 
towards Russia’s present and future 


intent, which is unmistakably evident. 


in some quarters, is interesting testi- 
mony as to what many foreigners are 
inclined to doubt, and that is that 
the American people are governed in 
their actions more by ideas or ideals, 
mistaken though they may seem in 
some instances, than they are by com- 
mercial instincts. Had commercialism 
been the governing factor in American 
life, the treaty with Russia would not 
have been denounced in 1911 in the 
violent manner it was, and if it had 
been denounced solely as a temporary 
expedient in local politics a new 
treaty would have been proposed and 
entered into long before this, whereas 
there are still no treaty relations of 
importance now in existence between 
Russia and the United States. 
America is in search of new markets 
for her goods. Russia offers the 
greatest unoccupied field in the world 
for new American trade. This fact 


has been impressed upon the Ameri- 
¢an public by industrial leaders al- 
ready familiar with the wealth to be 
but America has not 
Years of 


found there, 
responded to the call. 
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prejudice and ignorance of changing 
conditions, carefully fostered by those 
interested, have created an _ idea 
which, biassed and crude as it 
may be, has been strong enough to 
strangle the exchanges of the two coun- 
tries, to the advantage of German and 
other trade. The effect of the present 
war may be beneficial in that the 
light of day will be let in more 
brightly upon the real Russia, at least 
to such a degree that some of the 
great good which lies in Russia and 
in the Russian people may become 
more apparent, even through the fog 
of misunderstanding which has been 
created in the American mind. 

The much-talked-of American com- 
mercial interests in the Far East are 
largely academic. They form an at- 
tractive topic for speakers at com- 
mercial banquets and at Board of 
Trade meetings. The commercial 
hold of America upon the Far Eastern 
trade is of the slightest, with the ex- 
ception of the markets established and 
held by three or four great American 
industrial combinations in their par- 
ticular line of products. Otherwise 
buying and selling between the United 
States and the Orient is based upon 
the necessities of the law of supply 
and demand, and not upon any care- 
fully constructed or organized effort. 
This Oriental trade is a much ex- 
ploited topic, however, and with the 
rather strained relations which have 
existed recently between the United 
States and Japan, the advance of the 
latter upon Chinese and other terri- 
tory would naturally be regarded with 
some suspicion. The advent of Japan 
into the present war has not been 
hailed with enthusiasm by Americans, 
and this is not surprising. 

The situation might be summed up 
by saying that the Americans wish the 
war could have been carried on by 
their friends in Europe without calling 
upon Japan to take a hand, but as 
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this has been done, and it is the hope 
of the majority of Americans that the 
Allies win, Japan’s activities have 
been accepted with as good a grace as 
possible. Japan has now reached a 
point towards which her ambitions 
have long pointed, and that is to be- 
come the “Dictator of the Far East.” 
One of the costs of the present war 
to other nations will be found to be 
this achievement, for there is now no 
Power to gainsay her position. It was 
only a matter of time for this to be 
realized, however, war or no war, as 
it was an inevitability of the future 
needing only some decisive event to 
illuminate the fact. The illumination 
has come. America realizes the posi- 
tion clearly. Other nations are too 
much occupied at the moment to con- 
sider its full significance in the re- 
adjustment of international commerce 
soon to take place. Japan has ren- 
dered great service to the Allies and 
has given safety to water-bound traf- 
fic in the Far East. She should need 
no indemnity for the expense or loss 
incurred in the rendering of that 
service, for she has gained at one 
bound what her statesmen hardly 
dared hope would come about after 
many more years of patient diplomacy 
and commercial adventure. 

Americans do not take the Balkan 
States seriously. That Serbia is hold- 
ing several hundred thousand Austrian 
troops from occupation elsewhere pleases 
the friends of the Allies. That Monte- 
negro should declare war upon Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey is looked 
upon as one of the humors or trage- 
dies (for these things are closely al- 
lied) of the war. 

To Belgium America has given of 
her sympathy and no inconsiderable 
material aid. Belgium is looked upon 
as the victim of the ambitions of 


greater States, and as such would find 
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a sturdy friend in any court of set- 
tlement in which America might play 
a part. 

It is thus the Allies stand with 
Americans; a situation viewed with 
a medley of emotions. Friends, ac- 
quaintances, and strangers to America 
are banded together in a common 
cause, but the general sentiment that 
finds expression is in favor of the 
group, and this is largely so because 
England and the English, the land 
and nation best known and nearest 
akin in language and ideals to Amer- 
ica, is fighting to preserve the integ- 
rity of the British Empire, of which 
Canada, America’s next-door neighbor, 
is an important part. Americans have 
no fear of British intrusion into their 
affairs if British power is triumphant ; 
they are not quite so sure as to what 
might happen if it should be other- 
wise. 

Even under the pressure of many 
great anxieties, affairs of more imme- 
diate concern and perhaps of greater 
importance, it would not, however, be 
the part of wisdom or justice for the 
English Government to trade too far 
upon this prejudice in favor of the 
British nation. It is the hope of all 
that with the end of this war will 
come a renewed life for the world; a 
life of even greater fullness and free- 
dom for mankind than has yet been 
enjoyed. Working together the Brit- 
ish and American nations can accom- 
plish almost anything they set out to 
do, and, if these present days of ter- 
rible strain can be passed over with 
no break in the present friendly re- 
lations of the two peoples, there seems 
reason to believe that nothing could 
possibly develop in the future which 
would interrupt the progress of a sec- 
ond century of an Anglo-American 
peace marked by a continued unity of 
ideals and purpose. 

James Davenport Whelpteg. 














War at Boulogne. 


WAR AT BOULOGNE. 


We in England do not know what 
war means. For us, snug in our 
homes the other side of those few 
miles of water, life goes on much as 
usual. War to us means a far-away, 
mysterious, and involved struggle; 
lists of names in the papers; a 
sprinkling of khaki in the streets; a 
great deal of philanthropic activity; 
schemes, hospitals, and funds tumbling 
over each other, and endlessly appeal- 
ing for money; in fact, every point of 
view except the real one. In the 
urgency of demands for body-belts, 
and mittens, and cigarettes, we lose 
sight of the real vital issue; we al- 
most forget the ghastly hideous strug- 
gle with Death which is going on 
every hour, every minute of the day. 

But here at Boulogne war seems 
very real, very near. You realize at 
once that you are in a country which 
is at war, whose ordinary everyday 
life has been shaken to its founda- 
tions. 

Even as the ship draws alongside 
the quay you see that this is not 
France as you knew it. This is some 
new strange land. 

You step off the gangway and you 
are territorially in France, but there 
is hardly a French official to be seen. 
English soldiers in khaki are every- 
where. English officers are on the 
quay, and come on board to take over 
papers and give orders. Our military 
police patrol the town. Our Tommies, 
with bayonets fixed, stand guard over 
the bridge across the harbor. We have 
our Headquarters’ Staff, our Army 
Post Office, our Censor, our Base 
Cashier, who have installed them- 
selves in various ragged little houses 
along the quay, and hung the Union 
Jack out of the windows. Through 
the streets motors—O.H.M.S.—speed 
about, laden with earnest young Staff 


Officers in their red-banded caps. In- 
side a railing, on a plot of grass— 
no doubt the pride of the Town Coun- 
cil in happier days—is encamped a 
score or more of Tommies, cooking 
over a fire, and smoking or lying 
asleep. In the streets are English 
nurses and khaki-clad soldiers, here 
and there a Scotch bonnet, or even a 
Salvation Army lass, while small boys 
hurry along with bundles of papers, 
erying out, “Dailee Mail! Dailee 
Sketch! Dailee Mail!” 

The French people seem to go about 
their business in the background of it 
all, but everything brings it home that 
in these days there is no longer any 
distinction of race. In all the civ- 
ilized world there are only two na- 
tions: Germans—and others. 

Boulogne is a sad town nowadays. 
The black shadow of the war has 
fallen across it. A pall of gloom 
seems to hang over everything. It is 
impossible to forget for an instant the 
presence of so much suffering and 
sorrow. 

The whole traffic seems to be made 
up of ambulances and funerals. The 
streets are full of motor-ambulances, 
going backwards and forwards be- 
tween the hospitals and the quays, fly- 
ing along, one, then two, then a string 
of them, with just a glimpse from be- 
hind of bandaged heads or a prone 
figure on a stretcher. 

All day small companies of wounded 
men—‘“les petits blessés,” as the 
French call them, compared with “les 
moyens blessés,” and “les gros blessés,” 
—pass through the streets, marching 
down to the hospital ships. They look 
dejected little bands, shaggy-haired 


and unshaven, and with their clothes 
eaked in blood and mud. Twoor three 
are in their greatcoats, but the rest 
are dressed in a strange assortment 
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of garments, and wearing queer 
peaked woolly caps. They carry no 
kit or rifles, but some have pathetic 
little parcels wrapped in newspaper: 
all that they have managed to save 
from the great wreck. As a contrast, 
perhaps, on the other side of the road 
march by a smart, well-groomed lot 
of men, just arrived from England, 
swinging along, brisk and confident. If 
one could read their hearts, which 
envies the others most? 

There are many hospitals in and 
around Boulogne, in the various hotels 
which have been converted for the 
wounded—often with incredible swift- 
ness. In one instance a big new hotel 
was transformed in five days into a 
hospital of two hundred and fifty 
beds, filled with patients, and what a 
transformation! What different scenes, 
what different visitors! 

In the hall strange instructions and 
notices are chalked up everywhere. 
Behind a desk marked “Concierge” a 
khaki-clad doctor is writing in a book. 
Inside a swing door labelled “Table 
d’Hote” you catch a glimpse of rows 
of beds, and a table covered with 
strange-shaped bowls and glass jars. 
Orderlies hurry in and out, and blue- 
clad stretcher-bearers hasten up, and 
make ready to unload the ambulances. 
And oh! the misery of those piteous 
burdens! Car after car draws up at 
the door, and maimed and mutilated 
men are helped out, and hobble pain- 
fully in, an arm round each orderly’s 
neck. Some are so bandaged up that 
it seems to be only the bandages which 
are holding the mangled mass to- 
gether. Others are lying flat on 
stretchers, and are carried in, one 
after the other, and deposited in dis- 
mal rows in the hall or passage-way, 
waiting for someone to say where they 
are to go. And as they lie there 
others come and are carried past 


_them and over them; orderlies hurry 


by, tripping over their stretchers, and 


doors swing to by their heads. But 
they notice nothing, those mute, pa- 
tient figures with eyes closed. It sent 
a shudder through me to see them 
there on the ground, lying so low, al- 
ready so close to their Mother Earth, 
who soon may be gathéring them to 
her bosom. 

As soon as the ambulances have de- 
posited their burden they turn swiftly 
round and speed away for more. Like 
a clever retriever dog—no hesitation 
or indecision, not a moment’s delay, 
no sooner is one bird laid at your 
feet, fluttering and maimed, than he is 
away, straight as an arrow, for more. 

And so it goes on, day in, day out. 
And while one stream of wounded 
flows in at the hospital doors, an- 
other flows down to the quay-side, 
where the hospital-ships are waiting. 
All day ambulances hurry down, load- 
ing up the ships, and all day more 
come. Hour after hour stretchers are 
earried shoulder-high down the shkip- 
pery steps under the quay and over 
the gangway on to the ship, to join 
the sad, silent crowd within. 

Inside the saloon are rows of swing- 
ing cots, with a narrow passage be- 
tween, and in each cot a figure. A 
doctor in long white coat and rolled- 
up sleeves goes round with a nurse, 
bending over each in turn, with low- 
voiced conversations and questions; 
perhaps—ever so faint—a groan, as 
some painful dressing has to be done. 
Then to the next, and so on through 
all the dreary rows. 

At night, when the boats are full, 
they cast off, and steam away with 
their pitiful cargo. The same cargo 
which, just a few weeks ago, perhaps 
less, came across the Channel—strong 
men with the fire of youth and 
patriotism in their eyes and the joy 
of life tingling through their veins. 
And what returns? An endless pro- 
cession of mangled, suffering men, 
with shattered limbs, broken and 

















torn and disfigured, 
home to England. 
While I was on the hospital-ship 
two orderlies came in, leading a 
strange, gigantic, muffled figure, which 
shuffled aiong with slow, lifeiess steps, 
shrouded in blankets and scarves. One 


creeping back 


by one his wrappings were taken off © 


and he was put into his cot, where he 
subsided with a groan of utter ex- 
haustion,—one who had suffered until 
he could suffer no more. They told 
me he had had his arm amputated 
only two days before. He was a 
Highlander from Argylishire, a boy of 
about twenty-two, a giant of six foot 
four, with tight little fair curls all 
over his head, and deep-set blue eyes, 
which looked out with a haunted look 
from far in his head. After a few 
minutes I saw him patiently fumbling 
with his one hand at his neck, until he 
got out his rosary, and he lay there, 
with eyes closed, fingering it. They 
brought him some tea, and presently 
I persuaded him to drink a little of 
it. As I stood holding his cup he 
whispered something, so faintly that I 
could not hear, and bent down, ex- 
pecting to hear that he was in pain, 
or that he wanted something. But in 
his gentle, halting English—the Eng- 
lish of the Gaelic-speaking Scot—he 
whispered :. “I hope it is not a trouble 
to you to hold that cup!” After four 
days’ hell in trains and hospitals, suf- 
fering agonies of pain, his arm gone, 
his whole future wrecked at twenty- 
two, his only thought was that he was 
being a trouble to me. 

This was only one, but it is the 
spirit of all. Oh! their patience! 
Their heroic fortitude! Whatever is 
done to them they bear without a 
murmur, just hoping soon to be left 
in peace. And the helplessness of 
them! These strong, fine men, help- 
less as a baby of a month old, shifted 
about, in and out of trains and am- 
bulances, taken up and dumped down, 
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never knowing where'they are going 
or when, at the mercy of the mean- 
est, most slip-shod orderly, no one lis- 
tening to them, their cry but one 
among the cry of thousands, their 
pain but one more added to that sum 
total of suffering. 

I shall not soon forget the emotions 
of that day. Pity, for so much suf- 
fering which nothing can _ relieve. 
Abasement, that these should have 
given so much, and I—so little. Pride, 
that these should be my people, who 
can fight as they do, and suffer as 
they do. Gratitude, for what they, 
and thousands like them, are living 
through every day for me and people 
like me. Misery and horror to think 
what this war means for the whole 
human race; ‘that I have seen to-day 
but one glimpse of what is going on 
in almost every country of the civ- 
ilized world. Millions of the finest 
manhood of our time, going out delib- 
erately to maim and mutilate and tear 
each other to pieces; while the husks 
are thrown aside, useless—the poor 
crushed, pitiful husks of what were 
once men. . 

All day the hospital-trains from the 
Front come steaming in through the 
town—long trains with numbered car- 
riages and with great red crosses 
painted on them. 

It seemed strange to see the fa- 
miliar polished carriages and brass let- 
tering of the “Compagnie Internationale 
des Wagons-Lits” under these condi- 
tions. What different scenes, what 
different passengers, from the gay 
parties on the Cote d’Azur Rapide, 
or the Engadine Express, of brighter 
days! 

Train after train steams in and 
draws up in the station, or in sidings 
along the quays, and out come hun- 
dreds of twisted, bandaged figures; 
helped out, lifted out, carried out on 
stretchers, feet first, through the win- 
dows. As I watched, already in some 
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of the carriages men were cleaning 
and tidying up for the next journey: 
shaking covers and pillows out of the 
windows—one or two still with the 
ghastly imprint of the last poor head 
that had lain upon it. They talked 


unconcernedly as they worked, as if. 


a pillow drenched with blood were a 
most ordinary thing to find in a rail- 
way carriage. 

Here is a train full of wounded In- 
dians, with khaki turbans and queer 
flapping garments. They do not seem 
to have any coats, and they look 
frozen and miserable as they hobble 
painfully out and wait while the 
worse cases are lifted down. Soon 
there are rows of stretchers on the 
ground, each with its pathetic heap 
covered with a brown blanket. It is 
pouring with rain, and they lie there 
until the ambulances come—an hour, 
perhaps, until the last stretcher has 
been put in and moved off. 

In a corner, behind a siding, are a 
group of native orderlies who have 
come down on the hospital-train. They 
are squatting on their heels round a 
small fire which they have lighted on 
the ground, and strange smells come 
from a black pot stewing over it. Poor 
shivering creatures! What do they 
think of the fate which has taken 
them up out of their own golden sun- 
baked land, and has set them down 
here on this dripping quay under this 
leaden sky? 

A little further along a train of Eng- 
lish wounded has just come in, 
straight from Ypres. They sit down 
on the cobblestones in the rain to wait, 
nursing bandaged heads and arms and 
feet, leaning wearily back against a 
lamp-post, or anything which comes 
handy, and never a murmur or com- 
plaint. Just the silence of despair. 

Nothing gives such an idea of what 
these men have been through as the 
look of patience, of crushed dejection, 
of utter hopelessness on their faces. 


They have ceased to expect anyone to 
attend to them. They have ceased to 
expect anything. They have almost 
ceased to want anything or to care 
what happens to them. 

And yet when I said, “Anyone want 
cigarettes?” at once they brightened 
up at hearing an English voice, 
twenty eager hands came out, and in 
a few minutes they were puffing away 
at cigarettes, and telling me all about 
their wounds with evident pleasure. 

The biggest hospital in Boulogne is 
the Casino, holding five hundred beds. 
All the hospitals are sad, unspeakably 
terrible places, but there is a night- 
mare horror about the Casino which 
I shall remember to the end of my 
life. As I passed in through the high 
doorway all the ghosts of that other 
world, the glittering world of Russian 
grand dukes and the gay butterflies of 
the demi-monde, the frivoleus world 
of champagne and string-bands and 
baccarat, seemed to press round, mock- 
ing and gibbering. On either side of 
the wide steps are notices: “Ameri- 
ean Bar,” and “Salle de Féte”’; and 
beyond, a glimpse of hooks where the 
gay ladies hung their cloaks, and of 
gilded mirrors where they gave last 
dabs of powder, last touches of 
carmine, before they faced the bac- 
carat rooms. 

You push open the great swing- 
doors, labelled “Salle de Jeu,” and you 
are in a vast hall, lit by a glass dome, 
and with gilt chandeliers hanging 
from the ceiling. On the parquet floor 
are rows of beds, packed close against 
each other, feet to head all down the 
great room. There must be a hundred 
beds in that hall alone. And in every 
bed a silent, patient heap of humanity. 

Iiverywhere hangs that pungent, 
sickly smell, so ghasty in its associa- 
tions that it seems to be the very es- 
sence, the very odor of Pain itself. 

As you stand there, looking round, 
suddenly through the hall rings a long 

















drawn out sound, more like the howl 
of a wolf than anything your ears 
have ever heard. It rises and falls 
and then dies away. 

You look round appalled, expecting 
to see frightened nurses hurrying to 
the sound, doctors coming to help. But 
no; the sister who is leading you 
through pays no attention, does not 
even show that she has heard; and 
you realize that it is your part to take 
all this as a matter of course. Feel- 
ing physically sick, you follow after 
her down the ward. 

A big room at the end is the officers’ 
ward: a great gloomy pillared place, 
with light filtering down from a 
dingy glass roof. Not a window any- 
where, not a glimpse of sky or tree 
to lead the thoughts of those poor 
stricken men outside the horror of 
their surroundings. There are twenty- 
five or thirty beds in this ward. 

Every now and then a_é fresh 
stretcher is brought in, to be greeted 
by: “Hullo! Dick, old boy. When 
were you hit? Put him in this bed 
by me, Sister!’— “Hullo! how long 
have you been here, old man? We 
missed you behind that village, just 
after the C.O. was killed,” etc., etc. 
And they pass each other cigarettes 
over the side of their beds, and settle 
down to go over the last week’s fight- 
ing inch by inch. 

Two or three men are sitting up in 
bed, eating unconcernedly, and over 
there one is playing patience, oblivi- 
ous of everything in his efforts to 
shepherd his rows of cards among 
the valleys and mountains of his 
blankets. 

But these are the better ones. What 
of those silent ones with clenched 
hands and knuckles white with their 
agony, who lie hour after hour, thin- 
lipped and drawn, within their eyes 
that hunted look of those whom the 
Hounds of Pain are pursuing, have 
driven almost to a standstill? 
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Here lies a figure, flat on his back, 
with bandaged head: his eyes wide 
open, but with nothing save the whites 
visible, and his lips drawn back over 
his teeth in a ghastly grin. He has 
lain like this without moving—uncon- 
scious—for eleven days. 

Next to him is a man shot through 
the lungs, who cough-cough-coughs 
without ceasing: a dry, endless cough 
like the bark of a sheep. He breathes 
with little quick gasps, which, only to 
listen to, makes you feel you are 
fighting against suffocation. 

A little further on the Sister shows 
you a boy of nineteen, blindfolded as 
for some children’s game. A bullet 
went through his head from side to 
side, taking with it the sight of both 
eyes. It is not a dangerous wound. 
He is hardly even in pain. He will 
live and get up, and go out to begin 
life again in a new world—the world 
of perpetual night. 

There are, indeed, worse 
than a grave on a battlefield. 

Again, as you pass on, comes from 
the end of the hall that sound of 
horror, sending a shudder down the 
back. It rises higher and louder, 
echoing up to the roof, and then dies 
away. There is no force in it. It is 
not the expression of unbearable 
agony borne until the spirit can bear 
no more. It is expressionless. It is 
not the language of pain as we know 
it. It tells you nothing. It is the 
voice of an animal. 

Looking round these wards, what 
breaks the heart is to think that each 
of these poor broken creatures is 
somebody’s son, somebody’s husband, 
somebody’s brother. That for each of 
these men there is at least one woman 
somewhere, who would cheerfully give 
the eyes out of her head, the heart 
out of her breast, to save them an 
hour’s suffering; who would travel 
barefoot to the ends of the earth to 
smooth their pillow or hold their cup. 
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And yet they have to lie and suffer, 
and perhaps die, alone. ‘ 

Perhaps even at this minute she is 
sitting staring at a telegram, turning 
it over and over, reading its mes- 
sage, which says so little and yet 
so horribly much; calculating and 
comparing dates, racked with night- 
mare thoughts and hideous imaginings. 
If she is lucky he may be back 
in England before the _ telegram. 
If she is unlucky she may hear only 
in time to realize that for perhaps 
ten days he had needed her as never 
before in his life, and she did not 
know it. And now—he will never 
need her again. 

Most days—quite often, they tell 
you—a bed is screened off. Doctors 
and nurses move away, and soon out 
come heavy-footed orderlies, bearing a 
stretcher covered with the Union Jack. 

That is all. The screens are taken 
away. Clean sheets are put on, and 
the bed is made. In an hour it has 
a new occupant, and everything goes 
on as if nothing had happened. And 
here where life seems held so cheap, 
you begin to feel what, indeed, is the 
going out of one more soul to join that 
great and gallant company Beyond? 

As I came out of the Casino, there, 
waiting in the drive was a line of 
hearses: poor one-horse affairs with 
tawdry draperies and silver tassels. 
The drivers were sitting about gos- 
sipping and smoking. They did not 
look as if they were keeping an ap- 
pointment at any particular hour. 
They seemed to be waiting about un- 
til they were wanted. Which was not 
long, for an hour or so later, as I 
walked through the town, they passed 
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me: a procession of hearses—three, 
four, five; it seemed to be endless. 
Each coiiin was covered with the Union 
Jack. There were no flowers, no 
mourners. Alone they went to their 
last resting-place. A few Tommies 
sprawling on a patch of grass got to 
their feet and stood at the salute as 
their dead comrades passed. It was 
all they could do for them. It is all 
any of us can do for them now: to 
honor their heroism who have given 
all for their country, and to see that 
their sacrifice be not given in vain. 

As I lay awake in the night, in a 
little room in a back street opposite 
the big hospital there came sounds 
from the next house, from the room 
beside mine. Familiar unmistakable 
sounds, of anguish and pain, of hur- 
ried footsteps, and voices encouraging. 
. . . As the night wore un the sounds 
of pain grew ever more and more 
acute. Towards dawn they ceased, 
and instead came the sudden wail, 
thin and quavering, the unmistakable 
little coughing cries of a new-born 
infant... . 

And there, just across the street, 


‘the lights were still burning in the 


great hospital, and figures hurrying to 
and fro. Perhaps, even at that mo- 
ment, a soul was venturing forth on 
its lonely journey through the gates 
of death. And here is a soul on the 
threshold of the gates of life. One 
departing, the other arriving. One 
dropping his burden, the other taking 
it up. 

And so the world goes on. 

“Thou turnest man to destruction: 
again Thou sayest, Come again, ye 
children of men.” 

Irene Roberts. 
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THE POMANDERS. 
.By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 

I pass rapidly over the days that 
followed. I need only glance for a 
moment at the great meeting of share- 
holders when William Sturdy and the 
other members of the shareholders’ 
committee gave in their report. The 
result, of course, was a foregone con- 
clusion. As I look back on that meet- 
ing I have a vision of Sturdy’s stout 
little form advancing to the platform, 
to which he had been called to as- 
cend. I see him, a little, bulldog 
figure, standing up and addressing the 
meeting in a high-class English, which 
was probably the result of his avoid- 
ance of Scotch. He wanted to be sure 
that he was intelligible to his audi- 
ence. I remember the eager intensity 
with which these shareholders listened 
to the plain straightforward statement 
which he made with a certain blunt 
eloquence. 

Then there came the directors’ state- 
ment. Lord Jugglesant was put up 
to answer for their doings, but for 
once the lordly manner failed, and 
they would not hear him, but de 
manded that the managing director 
should answer. As well as being a 
rascal the managing director was a 
craven, and I have seldom seen a more 
pale-faced and hesitating defender of 
iniquity. Before he had spoken for 
more than five minutes he was si- 
lenced by a roar of anger, and at one 
time it looked as if that anger were 
to convert itself into acts. But amid 
the storm I perceived that Sturdy was 
saying something. That secured the 
attention of the meeting, and it turned 
out that what he was saying was, 
“Let’s have nae violence; let’s proceed 
legally, gentlemen.” 

In the excitement of the moment, 


, had broken down. 





apparently, Sturdy’s high-class English 
It only broke down 
at one other point. That was after I 
had made what I am inclined to regard 
as the speech of my life. 

Through pure forgetfulness and ex- 
citement the meeting had forgotten to 
acknowledge the labors of William 
Sturdy. But though I am a useless 
specimen in many respects, I thought 
it was time for me to speak up if no 
one else would. 

The meeting was on the point of 
breaking up, but they heard me 
readily, because I had been to a slight 
extent associated with Sturdy in his 
labors. 

“Gentlemen,” I. said, “there’s one 
thing more still to do, and that is to 
acknowledge the splendid work of the 
man who has brought all this about.” 

They cheered. 

“I think we should also acknowledge 
the services of the committee.” 

Somebody “hear-heared.” 

“But we all know, and the commit- 
tee themselves would be the first to 
acknowledge, that Mr. William Sturdy 
has been the backbone of the whole 
thing. Without him, and without the 
personal trouble and expense to which 
he put himself before the committee 
was appointed at all, we should never 
have known what the position was, 
and, in plain English, the company 
would have gone on to ruin and liqui- 
dation and perhaps reconstruction 
with all the usual consequences. 
From that William Sturdy has saved 
us, and for that reason, and because 
he made a splendid fight against con- 
siderable opposition, because he has 
been a good friend to all of us, be- 
cause he is a loyal friend to all his 
friends, and because he has proved, 
now as always, a redoubtable champion 
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in the cause of truth and a terror to 
evildoers, therefore I call upon you 
not only to pass a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sturdy and the commit- 
tee, but also to give three cheers for 
Mr. William Sturdy.” 

Somebody seconded, and then they 
cheered like gentlemen. It gave me 
the sensation of a political meeting. 
One of my friends told me afterwards 
that my arm was waving like a flail 
in leading the cheering. If so, I am 
not in the least apologetic for the un- 
gainliness of my doings. I hold that 
there are times in life when one 
should rise above mere stoicism. Such 
occasions are the smiting of the un- 
righteous, and the acclamation of the 
lion-hearted. 

It was after the cheering that 
Sturdy’s English broke down again. 
He rose to return thanks. His figure 
was as firm as ever, but something 
seemed to have gone wrong with his 
throat. He coughed, and clasped and 
unclasped his hands. I was surprised, 
but I take it as an evidence of the 
great original sincerity of the man 
that he seemed quite overcome by 
some emotion. “Deil a one o’ me kens 
what to say,” he muttered in dis- 
tressed fashion. Then he had an idea. 
“Thank ye for the committee,” he said 
hurriedly and sat down. 

And they laughed in sympathy and 
cheered as men who understood. 

After the meeting Sturdy mildly 
reprimanded me for my doings. “Ye 
shouldna ha’ done that,” he said. “A 
body needs to be prepared for things 
like that, and I’m just an auld man.” 

Nevertheless I am sure he was not 
displeased, and for me it had been 
one of the most enjoyable meetings I 
ever attended. I was onlooker enough 
to enjoy the entertainment for its own 
sake, apart from the monetary in- 


terest. 
There are other things which I 
must pass over rapidly, because this 


is the tale of the Pomanders and not 
of the Boulangos company. How the 
affairs of the company were fully in- 
vestigated, and how it turned out that 
the man who was mainly responsible 
for the roguery was the managing di- 
rector. Associated with him were two 
other directors, but Lord Jugglesant 
was quite innocent and had through- 
out been acting in good faith, but also 
in deplorable ignorance. How the 
whole affair created a great sensation 
and filled columns of the newspapers. 
How the newspapers wove romance 
around William Sturdy, and how he 
became a popular hero for nine days, 
and remained so in his native village 
for the rest of his life. How the great 
British public became sympathetically 
interested, and also saw possibilities 
in Boulangos shares, so that there 
arose a mighty boom which carried the 
shares to a premium of about three 
pounds per share. 

I cannot delay to tell these things 
in detail. For whosoever cares, are 
they not tabulated in the stock ex- 
change lists, and are they not written 
in the financial columns and in the 
news columns of innumerable papers? 

I can only indicate these things. My 
own private part in these great do- 
ings was the sale of four thousand 
Boulangos shares at four pounds per 
share or thereby. I retained three 
thousand as an investment, because I 
honestly believed that they would pay 
a dividend in a few years’ time, a be- 
lief which I am glad to say has since 
been abundantly justified. However, I 
thought it my duty, in the interest of 
the Pomanders, not to miss the sale 
at four pounds, and Sturdy agreed 
with me in that. So I sold and handed 
over to him the price of two thousand 
shares, less the amount which I paid 
for them. 

We agreed that it was particularly 
desirable to sell, because John Po- 
mander was an old man, and there 
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was perhaps danger, if we had waited, 
that he might have sunk under 
hardship before the news of fortune 
came; and every one was agreed— 
Foddles was in the matter too—that 
the old ship must go down with flag 
flying. 

Not that the flag was not flying. It 
was. Three years of work in Canada 
had not gone for nothing, and the 
family were doggedly carving out a 
new place for themselves in the world, 
but, at the same time, we all wanted 
the flag to fly even more triumphantly. 
We all loved and respected the old 
man, and we were simply * keen to 
make him come in strong at the 
finish. ‘ 

It is curious the way different per- 
sons express their liking. Foddles re- 
ferred to Pomander as “a fine old 
boy.” Sturdy spoke of him with pro- 
fessional correctness as “Maister Po- 
mander,” while I used to call him 
“Pomander” because the name always 
sounded musical in my ears. But 
whatever our nomenclature we were 
all equal in affection. For that rea- 
son we were all determined to have 
both him and the family home. 

There were difficulties about that, 
because the family were obviously set- 
tled in Canada and (except Jock) 
might not want to remove. Then 
there might be trouble about the pro- 
ceeds of the shares. It might be dif- 
ficult to explain how he became en- 
titled to the money. Sturdy, however, 
undertook that particular responsi- 
bility. But in addition there was all 
the trouble to which they would be 
put in crossing the Atlantic. 

And all these difficulties cropped up 
quickly enough. 

I had no desire to appear in the 
role of what Foddles called the 
“blessed benefactor.” All that I had 
done in the matter had cost me noth- 
ing but the temporary loan of a few 
hundred; but knowing the proud 
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nature of Pomander I was afraid what 
view he might take. So I instructed 
Sturdy in writing to the family to ob- 
secure my share in the business, and he 
thought that he would have no dif- 
ficulty in doing so. 

But he was wrong. Perhaps the 
troubles he had come through had made 
Pomander more careful in his trans- 
actions. At all events he could not 
understand how he was entitled to re- 
ceive any money at all. If he was to 
do so he wanted to know where it 
was coming from and how. 

Sturdy wrote letters to him making 
the situation, again to quote Foddles, 
“as clear as mud.” I saw copies of 
some of the letters. They struck me 
as rather like the works of a_ poli- 
tician in difficulties. Whatever their 
character Pomander would not be 
satisfied. 

Sturdy wrote to me almost in .de- 
spair. 

He said he had told them there was 
a farm “to let” near the Pomander 
Farm which he could get for them at 
a fair rent. He had told them about 
the money, and he had told them that 
every one was longing to have them 
home. 

But apart from the question of the 
Boulangos shares about which he was 
not satisfied, Pomander replied that he 
did not think they wanted to cofme 
home. His wife wanted to come home, 
but only if they could come to Poman- 
der Farm, and Jock wanted to come 
home to any place. On the other hand 
Mary did not want to come home at all, 
and he himself did not now care much 
one way or the other. He was getting 
an old man, and they were beginning 
to be more settled in Canada. Alto- 
gether he thought they would better 
stay where they were, and where the 
land was their own. They were try- 
ing to make a new home, and they 
were getting on, and when they had 
got the whole family they would not 
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be so unhappy. As things had gone 
they had much to be thankful for. 
The only thing he was sorry for was, 
if his friends were disappointed. So 
far as that was concerned they could 
not be more sorry than he, but a man 
had to do what seemed best for his 
family, and in a new land perhaps 
there were more chances. 

Such was the burden of Pomander’s 
letter. 

After consultation with Foddles I 
wrote Sturdy suggesting that he 
should point out that the winter sea- 
son was coming, and that they should 
come home for a holiday. If we once 
got them home we could then argue 
at leisure, and from a more advan- 
tageous standpoint. 

Sturdy accepted my suggestion, and 
his letter was so far successful as to 
give an opening of which he was not 
slow to take advantage. 

Pomander enquired if he had asked 
my opinion on the matter. If I said 
“come” he would perhaps be persuaded. 

I took that as a great compliment 
to my philosophic intelligence. At the 
same time it occurred to me that the 
less letter-writing I did the better. 
Accordingly we took Foddles into the 
matter and wired. “Come home, 
Sturdy, Kerrendel, Foddles.” 

A fortnight later we had the sat- 
isfaction of receiving a letter inti- 
mating that the family would soon be 
on their way. From the nature of the 
letter I fancy the family had been 
at work. They might not want to 
come home permanently, but they 
were not sorry to come home for a 
holiday. 

I could see that the hand of Mrs. 
Pomander had been guiding John’s 


pen. 
Besides, both he and she were anx- 
ious to see their children. 
All this time, however, I had kept 
carefully away from Bessie, and Fod- 
dles had not abducted Eva. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HONOR AND CASH, 

I need not write of their arrival, and 
I need only mention the simple joy of 
the old man in seeing his family all 
together again, the matronly pride of 
Mrs. Pomander, the quiet serenity of 
Mary, the shining eyes of Bessie, the 
merry fondness of Eva, and the wild 
gaiety of Jock, to let every one know 
that they were just the same family 
as before. Canada had not altered 
them a whit except perhaps that the 
old man’s hairs were a shade whiter. 
As always they were at their best all 
together, though each of them had his 
or her own special qualities when 
taken alone. ) 

There was one family council which 
was held, which Sturdy. Foddles, and 
I all attended. It was like them to 
make it a family council. Only Jock 
was excluded. 

That was Pomander’s method with 
his children. He took them into his 
confidence in all matters, and in that 
way he expected to see them grow up 
responsible beings. 

The council was held to deliberate 
upon the question of the Boulangos 
shares, and the question of staying in 
the old country or going back to 
Canada. 

I am sorry to say that at that meet- 
ing Sturdy and Pomander came as 
near to fighting as ever I saw them 
do. But they parted good friends 
after all. I think Sturdy was ren- 
dered more excitable by the fact that 
the meeting was held at an awkward 
time so far as he was concerned, fer 
he had to go away to catch a train. 
In that dilemma he was anxious to 
get through the business, and perhaps 
he was inclined to rush Pomander. 

Sturdy explained the situation as to 
the Boulangos shares to the best of 
his ability without mentioning my 
name. To effect that explanation, he 
talked round the subject and over- 
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loaded his sentences with legal expres- 
sions in the hope of bambooziing Po- 
mander. But he was not successful, 
and after a short time Sturdy turned 
to me and whispered, “Ye see your- 
self, he’s that particular that it’s nae 
earthly use. Ill ha’e to tell the 
truth.” 

So he did tell the truth, and ex- 
plained that I had held the shares in 
trust, and the trust having expired, I 
was now disburdening thereof. 

Pomander supposed I had paid the 
full market price for the shares. 

Sturdy assented. 

Upon which Pomander said the 
shares were mine, and there was no 
trust at all, and if he took the money 
it was just a gift from me. 

Then I took up the argument and 
pointed out that having accepted the 
shares from Sturdy on an honorable 
undertaking, I was morally bound to 
pay over to him, and would be break- 
ing my word and acting disgracefully 
if I did otherwise. Further, I had 
made large sums out of Boulangos 
shares myself. 

But Pomander only shook his head. 

Upon which Foddles took up the 
matter and said that it involved my 
honor as a gentleman, and if I was 
not allowed to disburden in favor of 
Pomander,._ I would require to give 
the money to charity. 

I heartily assented to that. 

Then we.waited some time, and I 
could see that Pomander was visibly 
affected by the question of my honor. 
As I was perfectly convinced myself 
that I was honorably bound, I there- 
fore pressed the point to the utmost, 
and was supported by Sturdy and Fod- 
dies chiming in whenever it seemed 
useful. 

Under the combined onslaught the 
old man was obviously moved, but 
seemed unable to decide. In _ that 


state he turned to his wife and whis- 
pered to her. 


She answered aloud. 
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“I’m sure, my dear,” she said, “that 
if Mr. Kerrendel and Mr. Foddies and 
Mr. Sturdy all say it’s right, then it 
must be right, and whatever we do, 
Mr. Kerrendel’s honor must be safe- 
guarded.” 

I could see by the family looks that 
they all approved that answer — es- 
pecially Bessie. She smiled on me, 
and then looked down shyly at her 
shoe. I suppose she had forgotten for 
a moment our private difficulties, and 
had smiled; then she remembered. 
But I do thoroughly believe that the 
reason the family were so pleased was 
not for the money, but because they 
thought my honor was being safe- 
guarded, and that would please me. 

Apparently Pomander mentally ac- 
cepted his wife’s advice. But having 
done so, we were only at the begin- 
ning of the trouble. 

“If it was a trust,” he said, “then 
it must have been for my creditors.” 

This remark revealed a_ positively 
legal mind, and when he made it I 
saw a look of horror overspread 
Sturdy’s face. 

“That canna be,” said Sturdy. “Your 
creditors received the full value of the 
shares at the time they were made 
over. Besides, the only creditor worth 
speaking of, which ye had left, were 
the Miggars.” 

“One creditor is the same as an- 
cther,” said the old man. 

“Mercy on us,” interrupted Sturdy, 
“what a doctrine! D’ye mean to tell 
me that a lot of dissolute blackguards 
are to be ranked like honest men!” 

“For this purpose, yes,” said Po- 
mander. 

To say that to Sturdy was simply 
the equivalent of waving a red rag 
before a bull. He was up in arms at 
once, and burst forth— 

“D’ye ken, Mr. Pomander, that 
they’re going to the deevil every day, 
with drink and gambling and damna- 
tion? D’ye ken that they dinna care 
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any more for their creditors than for 
an auld shoe? And d’ye ken that 
they’re on their last legs, and if you 
supply them with funds ye’re just 
greasin’ the slide that’s takin’ them 
down to destruction?’ Sturdy, when 
he had ceased speaking, looked at Po- 
mander fiercely and indignantly. 

But Pomander was not shaken, and 
he answered with a certain high dig- 
nity. “What their position may be,” 
he said, “I do not know further than 
you tell me. But their position can- 
not affect me. I owed them _ the 
money. I have now, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Kerrendel, the means to 
pay. Therefore I must pay.” 

His words fell with calm distinct- 
ness on a room in which the atmos- 
phere was tense, and I confess they 
sent a thrill through me. 

There was something so remarkable 
about this old white-haired farmer 
with his high sense of honor. 

But Sturdy was very angry. Of 
course he knew better than any of us 
how the money would be wasted, and 
no doubt he had strong grounds in 
expediency for his argument. He 
burst out again into a long harangue 
in which he dealt with the origin of 
the trouble, and the fact that it had 
not really been Pomander’s debt at 
all, and wound up with another at- 
tack on the Miggars. 

But it was just as useless as be- 
fore; on that matter the old man 
would not move. Unfortunately he 
dragged me into the dispute. “Mr. 
Kerrendel does not agree with you,” 
he said. 

Sturdy glared at me. But I was a 
discreet person and said nothing. I 
had sympathy with both sides. I be- 
lieve if I had had the decision, 


Sturdy’s fury might have carried me 
away. But, on the other hand, I had 
great sympathy with the old man’s 
position, and he knew it. 

Foddles rendered no assistance what- 
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ever, but lay back in an arm-chair- 
and seemed to be examining the- 
ceiling. 

For a few moments there was a feel- 
ing of electricity in the air. 

I don’t know what view the family- 
took. They all_looked rather nervous.. 
I fancy they didn’t like to hear so. 
many fierce words. 

However, the old man settled the 
question. “It’s one of two ways,” he 
said. “Either I accept the money and 
pay the creditors, or else I refuse to- 
accept the money at all.” 

Sturdy gazed round the room in a 
species of last appeal, but as most of 
us were looking at the floor, I suppose: 
he saw no sign of support. I must 
say he took it well. “Then I’m beat,” 
he said. “Ye’re an obstinate man, 
John Pomander. It'll cost ye three 
thousand pounds ye could very well 
have had. However, what must be 
must.” 

Having said so, Sturdy sighed, and 
then everybody smiled. The trouble 
was over, but the discussion had not 
been a placid one. 

Then the question of Canada was 
taken up, but that was soon decided. 
I think Sturdy had no heart left to 
fight. The gift of three thousand to 
the Miggars had temporarily cast a 
gloom over his spirit. 

In all the circumstances, and as Po- 


mander Farm had been let on a 
nineteen years’ lease, it seemed 
best that they should return to 
Canada. 


That was the only remaining ques- 
tion, and that being settled, the 
family and all of us gave ourselves 
up to quiet joy. Having once accepted 
the proceeds of the shares, the old 
man was delighted that he would be - 
able again to feel himself, as he ex- 
pressed it, “an honest man.” I need 
searcely say that their expressions to 
myself were more than kind. But the 
man who deserved thanks was, of 























course, Sturdy. They were not behind- 
hand in thanking him, but the recent 
dispute had, I am afraid, made slower 
their tongues—at least those of the 
girls—and I am afraid he did not get 
his deserts then. But I am sure they 
made amends for that later. 

When Sturdy had to leave for his 
train, Pomander accompanied him to 
the door, and from the simple remark 
which he made upon his return, I do 
not doubt that these two at least 
understood one another. “He has 
been a good friend to me,” said 
Pomander. 

Nobody answered the remark, but 
we all knew that Sturdy was a good 
friend to all his friends. 


After Pomander had spoken he 
handed to Mary a letter which he had 
apparently received from Sturdy. 
When Mary received it her hands 
trembled and her face seemed to grow 
pale. 

She asked to be excused, and went 
out. 

I did not see the letter at that 
time, but Mary was good enough 
to show it to me at a later date, 
and I think it well to include it 
here. 

It is a testimony to the fact that 
there is some good in all poor mortals. 
We may faint and fail, we may grow 
weak and stumble and fall in the 
mire, but our spirits yet strive after 
something better, and the weakest is 
not untouched by some spark of holier 
fire. 

It must have been so with Mackairn. 

The letter was.from him, and it 
was addressed to Mary as having 
been his fiancée. It had accidentally 
turned up among some old papers, 
having fallen aside in the confusion 
which had arisen at the time of his 
death. 

I have inserted the letter here in 
justice to his memory, and to show 
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that there were not wanting in him 
qualities which might well make him 
beloved of a woman. 

He wrote— 

“My dear Mary,—May I call you so 
for the last time, for you have been 
dear to me—inexpressibly dear? I 
pray you to believe that, however 
much my name may be covered with 
shame hereafter—as it will be—in 
heart at least I was true. I have 
loved you, and if I had met you 
earlier things would have been differ- 
ent. I swear they would. But it is 
useless now to think of what might 
have been. I am taking the only way 
out that I can see, and it will soon 
be over. All I can leave you is this 
letter with my last message, which is, 
that going out now as I am going to 
the last great judgment I write down 
this, that I have trusted you as I 
have trusted no other; that I have 
loved you as I have loved no other, 
and that your nobility and fineness 
have been to me the rare things in 
life which, with a happier fortune, 
would have redeemed me, but, as it 
is, have at least given me such few 
sweet hours as one who was doomed 
before meeting you could possess. 

“Since I have known you intimately 
I have struggled—madly. people will 
say. And perhaps it is true. But I 
could do no more, and it is useless 
now to explain. I am going. For- 
give me if you can. 

“There is only one thing more I 
would say. I have induced your father 
to buy two thousand shares in certain 
Mexican mines. Whatever may hap 
pen after my death, I ask you before 
all things to see that he does not sell 
these shares until they have risen to 
at least three times their original 
value. I am not speaking without 
knowledge. I have been in Mexico, 
and I have special information about 
them which enables me to say with 
the utmost confidence that they are 
bound to rise as much as I have said. 
That is why I have put your father 
into these shares. It is my one last 
effort to atone. Strange things will 
happen when I am dead, but you will 
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remember that this was my effort to 
atone. Above all things, your father 
must hold the shares. 

“Thank you for all your nobleness, 


(To be concluded.) 


Mary. Things have gone too quick 
for me. 
“Good-bye. 
Henry Mackairn.” 





Every woman has her private “cas- 
tle in Spain,” and as several girls have 
«<onfessed to me that their particular 
“chiteau” was a poultry-ranch in 
British Columbia, I think it may be 
interesting to have a glimpse of the 
life as it really is when stripped of 
its glamour. 

Two years ago I went to Canada 
in order to investigate at first hand 
the conditions of domestic life in the 
Dominion, and last year I thought it 
might be useful to get information as 
to how the large class of “outdoor” 
women would fare did they cross the 
Atlantic. In order to accomplish this 
I wrote to every woman whose name 
was mentioned as doing work on the 
Jjand, asking whether I could be re- 
ceived as a paying-guest. 

Various disappointments awaited me 
in my enterprise. Two women, for 
example, who had been considerably 
advertised, had given up their respec- 
tive farm and poultry-ranch; others 
could not receive me, their accommo- 
dation being too limited; and in one 
case two ladies, represented as dairy- 
farming on the Fraser River, turned 
out to have a four-acre lot in a little 
town, a bunch of poultry in lieu of 
cows, and a Chinaman working their 
garden! 

However, as I stayed altogether in 
ten places between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, I was enabled to 
gather some information as_ to 


~ Women’s work on the land from Nova 


Scotia to Vancouver Island, and it 
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may interest my readers to hear about 
my visit to an Englishwoman settled 
in one of the valleys of British Colum- 
bia, and taking up poultry-rearing as 
a livelihood. 

When the train deposited me at the 
little station, my hostess, whom I will 
call Miss Brown, made her appearance 
with a wheelbarrow in which to con- 
vey my belongings to her log cottage 
near at hand, and appeared surprised 
to*see the modest “grip” and hold-all 
which held my effects for a week’s 
visit. I was soon ushered into her 
kitchen, the living-room, where a loaf, 
butter, and cake were laid on the 
table, and the kettle was on the stove 
boiling in readiness for a welcome cup 
of tea. This was my first experience 
of a woman who did both outdoor and 
indoor work, and I was amazed at the 
amount Miss Brown could accomplish 
during the day. 

She kept two hundred head of poul- 
try, mostly prize birds, and sold her 
cockerels at 48. apiece, getting 3s. a 
dozen for her eggs during the winter, 
and 12s. for a sitting of fifteen eggs 
from her prize birds, and was also 
fortunate in- having a market for her 
produce in the shape of an hotel man- 
ager who called for her fowls and 
eggs, thus saving her the trouble and 
expense of freight. She informed me 
that she had started with only £200 
of capital, the rent of her house with 
three to four acres of land, mostly 
uncleared, and three hen-honses with 
runs, being £12 a year. As the valley 
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lay in the Dry Belt she paid 12s. an- 
nually for water to irrigate her crops, 
that for household purposes being car- 
ried from a spring in buckets. 

i saw very svun thac tue “Simple 
Life” is no joke for a woman living 
alone, however strong she may be. 
She must learn to do without many 
things that in England are looked 
upon as necessaries, and she must toil 
without ceasing. 

Miss Brown certainly fulfilled this 
ideal, as she worked like a slave. She 
fed her fowls three times a day, and 
her chickens five times, kept their 
houses beautifully clean, and during 
my visit was engaged in making a 
new hen-run, felling sturdy trees with 
blows of her axe, sawing them into 
lengths, and often shouldering long 
trunks that I myself could hardly 
have moved. 

Besides this she was busy with the 
quarter of an acre that she had laid 
out in vegetables, most of which had 


been ruined by severe mid-June frosts, 
so that we had only the wild spinach 
to eat, and she was pricking out hun- 
dreds of cabbage plants which, when 


ripe, would be stored in the under- 
ground root-house in order to supply 
the fowls with greenstuff during the 
winter months. My hostess had made 
her own “flume” or wooden conduit 
to convey the water from a stream 
outside her property, and could turn 
the life-giving fluid on to the lower 
beds, watering those at a higher level 
by hand. When I helped with these 
gardening operations I was sorely 
hindered by the mosquitoes that hov- 
ered around us in clouds, making me 
almost credit a Canadian who as- 
serted that this particular valley was 
the original home of this pest. In 
spite of the heat (it was the end of 
June), I was obliged to wear a gauze 
veil, my feet and ankles swelled to 
double their usual size, and after a 
couple of days of intense irritation, 
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followed by sleepless nights, I re- 
sorted to the expedient of encasing 
my legs in paper bandages worn under 
my stockings, this simple remedy 
proving most efficacious. As the cot- 
tage was by no means mosquito-proof 
in spite of our efforts, I used a net 
for my head at night, our active vis- 
itors apparently never resting for an 
instant, though Miss Brown suggested 
that perhaps they worked in shifts! 

Besides clearing her bush, which 
was part of the primeval forest, cut- 
ting down and sawing up trees to feed 
the insatiable stove, and carrying 
many buckets of water from her 
spring, my hostess had to do her 
cooking, washing, and housework. She 
made her own clothes, and not only 
baked her bread, but actually sold 
this commodity to one or two of the 
neighbors. Unluckily, during my visit, 
owing to the fall in the temperature 
at night, or to inferior flour, or stale 
yeast-cakes, she produced three quite 
uneatable batches, and we had to sub- 
sist on baking-powder scones, as the 
bread was too heayy to toast and 
would have brought disaster on the 
fowls had they been allowed to feed 
upon it. Work as hard as she might, 
Miss Brown soon saw that she could 
not gain a livelihood from her birds, 
even when they reached the proud 
total of five hundred head, and she 
frankly acknowledged that poultry did 
not begin to pay until after two years 
or even longer, and then only in a dis- 
trict where grain was cheap. She was 
therefore eager to add a cow, bees, 
and pigs to her establishment, the pig 
being as skilful in paying the rent in 
the Dominion as he is in Ireland; but 
strong as she was she felt that she 
could not do this unaided, and I 
urged upon her the desirability of 
taking a partner. 

It seemed to me that her life was 
a desolate one in a country where all 
were fully occupied with their own 
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concerns, and had really no time to 
help others save in exceptional cases 
of emergency. Miss Brown was for- 
tunate in possessing some kind neigh- 
bors, Old Country folk to whom she 
could apply at a pinch, but she must 
struggle through the daily round un- 
aided, and, like many women in such 
circumstances, she did not trouble to 
feed herself properly. 

High hills rose on either side of 
the long valley, bear and wolf were 
seen occasionally, while after dusk the 
long-drawn howl of the coyote would 
ring eerily through the darkness, this 
animal destroying much of the poultry 
in old days when there were only 
very few settlers in the valley. Late 
one night, when I had just dropped 
off to sleep, my hostess called from 
her room to ask whether I had heard 
a curious rattling noise at the kitchen 
door, saying that she must go out to 
investigate. Accordingly I roused my- 
self, and armed with a lantern we sal- 
lied forth, and I was interested to see 
four black-and-white striped, bushy- 
tailed skunks, this being my first ac- 
quaintance with these animals. The 
creatures were not in the least flur- 
ried at our appearance, and made off 
slowly, looking at us with interest. 
To our consternation they vanished one 
by one down a hole under the house, 
and we hoped that they would never 
be induced to discharge the terrible 
odor for which they are notorious. 
Miss Brown said that a young man in 
the neighborhood had once caught a 
skunk by the tail, with the result that 
all his clothes had to be burnt, while 
later on I heard of a man who, when 
a skunk appeared on his verandah, 
left it entirely to the animal, being 
eareful to make his exits and en- 
trances by a window, until he knew 
that his unwelcome visitor had de- 
parted. Personally I never had any 
experience of the smell, and could 
hardly believe in the horrible sickness 








that I was assured had overtaken a 
trainload of passengers when the en- 
gine ran over one of these attractive- 
looking little animals, nor the tale of 
some friends who awoke in the mid- 
dle of the night choking with the fell 
odor that was wafted through their 
windows. 

Skunks are great robbers of poultry- 
roosts, but Miss Brown felt confident 
that they could not “burgle” her hen- 
houses, and was far more concerned 
at the visit of hawks. She said that 
her fowls were most intelligent, and 
always rushed under bushes, uttering 
a warning cry, if one of these birds 
made its appearance. The ordinary 
hawk swoops down upon its prey, but 
my hostess affirmed that’ British 
Columbia produced a_ small brown 
species that, ignoring all the rules of 
the game, pursued the chickens on foot 
among the scrub, and with a cunning 
almost diabolical would pounce upon 
the luckiess birds when they im- 
agined themselves to be quite secure. 

Much pleasanter denizens of the 
valley were the exquisite bluebirds, a 
pair of which had built their nest in 
one of the hen-houses, or the fasci- 
nating little chipmunks that appeared 
to take a friendly interest in our do- 
ings, coming up quite close to us, 
and making me long to tame them, 
as they would make delightful pets. 
The ground was carpeted with a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, and though 
during the summer it was occasion- 
ally 100°F. in the shade, yet this tem- 
perature in dry heat is by no means 
unendurable, and the spring and au- 
tumn are delightful. In winter the 
thermometer sometimes registers 30°F. 
below zero, but this is only a “snap” 
of two or three days’ duration; and 
as a rule there is brilliant sunshine 
all the time, and my hostess said that 
her fowls would lay throughout the 
winter if well fed. 

The ground is usually hard to the 
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end of April, so that little ploughing 
can be attempted before the begin- 
ning of May. 

A small river ran at the end of 
Miss .Brown’s domain, and here she 
used to bathe in summer. The firs 
and thick scrub rose all round the 
water, and it was hard to find our 
way by an overgrown track—in fact 
so lonely was the spot that I should 
never have been surprised to come 
upon a bear or a wolf. Up this stream 
rush myriads of the ugly hump-back 
salmon at spawning time; they fight, 
jostle one another out of the water, 
and arrive in a terrible condition, 
with fins torn off and mutilated 
bodies. And then these crowds of big 
fish die, making it impossible to go 
near the river for some time, so 
awful is the stench. 

The half-dozen ladies in this valley 
did their own housework, and were 
most hospitable in asking me to their 
homes. To any superficial observer 
one young couple in particular seemed 
to have their lines cast in pleasant 
places. The pretty, well-furnished 
bungalow had many contrivances for 
lessening labor, and the husband 
showed me with pride how he had 
sunk the well underneath the veran- 
dah outside the kitchen, and was 
bringing the pump into the room it- 
self, thus saving much discomfort 
during the long months of snow and 
frost. 

The house stood in a beautiful tract 
of forest that sloped down to a river, 
and on a summer’s day it seemed an 
ideal residence for the parents and 
their pretty baby. After a while, as 
we enjoyed a dainty afternoon tea, 
the wife gave me a glimpse of the 
reverse side of the shield. “This is 
a hard country for women who have 
been accustomed to servants in Eng- 
land,” she remarked, “but it is rather 
difficult to explain why. I think it is 
the monotony of the life that is so 
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trying, and if you are not well you 
must go on just the same. My hus- 
band is very good, and helps me all 
he can, but of course he has hfs 
hands full with the farm. He often 
tells me to let things go if I am tired, 
but if I did that I should be quite 
overwhelmed. Three hot meals a day to 
prepare, baby to look after, my bread 
to bake, my weekly wash (oh, how I 
hate that!), and my house to keep in 
order. It doesn’t sound much, I 
know, especially as there are no social 
distractions here, but it is a fearful 
grind year in, year out, and it is im- 
possible to get anyone to help if you 
want to go away for a change; and, 
since you cannot buy food as in Eng- 
land, you have to depend entirely on 
yourself.” 

At a neighboring farm things were 
far easier, as the parents were helped 
by their three tall, good-looking 
daughters, who acted the part of hired 
men and seemed most competent 
young women. One could handle a 
team as well as any man, and helped 
her father with the ploughing; an- 
other had a “way” with cows and 
could do anything with those some- 
what impassive animals, while all 
three took their turn in rounding-up 
the stock which had free pasturage 
here. It was a pretty sight to see 
the youngest girl gallop off after the 
cows, her fair hair falling over her 
shoulders as she managed her big 
mount with consummate ease, and 
skilfully mancuvred her straying 
charges to the barn at milking time. 
Mrs. Gray made the poultry her par- 
ticular department, and expected to 
get a pound apiece at Christmas for 
her fine flock of turkeys. Of course 
the housework was a mere bagatelle, 
with so many women taking a turn 
at it, and this family seemed well on 
the way to success in the land of 
their adoption. Mrs. Gray said that 
her husband had been “stung,” Anglicé 
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cheated, when he had bought his 
land, and she told me that one day 
she asked a Canadian why the Eng- 
lish were considered to be so credu- 
lous, and why they so often got 
“souked” over business transactions. 
“This is how it is,” the man an- 
swered. “When you are traveiling on 
an old-established wagon-road, you 
just jog along and pay no heed, but 
if you are crossing a mountain-trail 
you must attend to every foot of the 
way if you don’t want to come to 
harm. Now you English have got so 
accustomed to the jog-trot wagon- 
roads of the Old Country that it takes 
you quite a time to see that you are 
on the mountain-trail in a new coun- 
try that is ‘on the make,’ and that 
you must keep a good look-out if you 
don’t want trouble.” 

I had not been many. hours in the 
valley before I gresped that WORK, 
spelt in capitals, was the order of 
the day, and I was amused at a lady 
visitor who said that she could not 
get over her surprise at finding no 
flower gardens round the _ ranches. 
For my part I should have been much 
, surprised if there had been, for the 
prose of life is so insistent here that 
there is little room for the poetry. 
Everyone works “full steam ahead” 
during the summer, as the long win- 
ter that covers the land with a man- 
tle of dry powdery snow has to be 
taken into account. There is none too 
much time to plough and sow and 
reap, stock must be fed during seven 
months of the year, and, as no coal 
is used, every prudent householder 
prepares a big wood pile from the 
briskly burning cotton-wood _ trees 
which are plentiful in the district. 

It was a hot July day when I left 
plucky Miss Brown with many wishes 
for her success, and the train bore 
me along the fertile valley which after 
a while turned into a dreary waste 
of barren ochre-tinted hills dotted 
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with sage bushes, and I felt somewhat 
depressed when the conductor told 
me that I must wait for eight hours 
at the junction where I had to change 
into my train for Vancouver, as 
there had been a “wash-out” on the 
line. 

I took my belongings to the little 
hotel, and found that the landlady 
was a Shrewsbury woman, who 
warmed to me on finding that I had 
visited her native town. “It is the 
dream of my life to get back and go 
to the flower show,” she said, “and 
sometimes I wonder at myself for 
staying in a desert like this, with 
hardly a green plant to be seen. Oh, 
it is an awful place!” 

I endorsed her view when I set 
forth to explore, crossing the bridge 


over the broad river, and seeing no 


alleviation of the universal barren- 
ness save a few groups of fine Lom- 
bardy poplars. 

A party of Indians, evidently out 
for a holiday, attracted my attention. 
Two buggies, with 
instead of hoods, held strikingly 
dressed men and their squaws. One 
lady wore a yellow skirt and had 
bound up her head “& la négresse” in 
a gaudy bandana handkerchief, while 
Indians in “chaps,” cow-boy hats, and 
many-colored belts rode between the 
earriages. There was no animation. 
no laughing or chatter, and all passed 
along apparently totally uninterested 
in their surroundings. 

At eleven o’clock that night I 
joined a group of people on the plat- 
form, but we had not waited long be- 
fore an official marked up on the 
blackboard that the train would not 
make its appearance until one o’clock 
in the morning. Accordingly most of 
us moved into the waiting-room, and 
I attached myself to a woman who 
was going to Vancouver Island with 
her hushand and four small children. 
The poor little things were longing 
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te go to sleep, and lay stretched out 
on the benches, but it was impossible 
to do much for their comfort, as the 
room svon became overcrowded. 

I was accosted by a _ well-dressed 
young man, who asked me in a strong 
Scottish accent whether I was going 
down the valley that I had just left, 
and when I replied that I was bound 
for Vancouver he said that the hard 
seats of the waiting-room would be 
his couch for the night. “Why don’t 
you go to the hotel?’ I inquired. 
“Oh, they would charge me a dollar 
for my bed there,” was the answer. 
When he had turned away the 
Canadian woman beside me laughed, 
saying, “That’s a Scotsman all over. 
He'd rather sit up all night than pay 
a dollar for his bed.” She might have 
been right, but I found out later 
that a prosperous-looking exterior 
does not invariably denote a_ full 
purse. 

At last the lights of the train were 
sighted, and we heard the clanging of 
the engine-bell as the high cars moved 
into the depot. There was a rush for 
seats—of course “sleepers” were out 
of the question—and, cramped up in 
a corner of a so-called “first-class” 
earriage, I had plenty of time to 
think about Miss Brown and her pros- 
pects as we slid along through the 
night. 

I felt that she was emphatically one 
of that class of “out-door” women 
that the Colonial Intelligence League 
for Educated Women’ is trying to 
benefit by the establishment of a 
small “mixed” farm in British Colum- 
bia, the Princess Patricia Ranch. 
Here the girl trained in the minor 
branches of agriculture can take up 
poultry, dairy work, the management 
of pigs and bees, or small fruit and 
vegetable culture, and is given free 
board and lodging in exchange for her 
services on the farm. After six 
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months or a year she will have 
learnt much about local conditions of 
soil, climate, management of stock, 
the best way to dispose of produce, 
and will probably form partnerships 
with Some of the workers before tak- 
ing up land on her own account. Thus 
she can gain invaluable experience of 
Canada without risking a penny of 
her capital, and as there is an enor- 
mous demand for poultry, fruit, and 
so on, her venture, when made, is al- 
most certain to be successful. 

Miss Brown was my first experi- 
ment in the character of a puying- 
guest, but I made several others, and 
in case any of my readers think of 
following my example I must drop a 
word of warning to the effect that 
the visitor will not be particularly 
welcome if she does nothing to help 
in the house, 

I remember arriving at one farm 
where the mistress remarked as we sat 
at supper, “I have had such bad tooth- 
ache lately that I ought to go into 
town to see the dentist. Would you 
mind taking over things to-morrow 
morning and getting dinner ready?” 
Of course I agreed, after stipulating 
that the dampers of the stove should 
be explained to me. This was a wise 
precaution, and an Englishwoman un- 
used to the country told me that she 
had a disagreeable experience through 
neglecting it. She was staying on a 
farm and offered to cook the Sunday 
dinner while the entire party went 
off to church, but on their return the 
“roast” was still raw, as she had not 
understood how to admit the heat 
into the oven! Every stove I came 
across in Canada seemed different 
from every other stove, and with re- 
gard to this special one I was told 
that it could easily set the house on 
fire were I not careful! 

When my hostess left me I set to 
work at the breakfast wash-up for 
seven persons, wiped over the white 
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oil-cloth table-cover, swept the floors 
of kitchen and dining-room, and re 
laid the table for the mid-day meal. 
My own bedroom had of course to be 
done, and fresh water carried up, and 
then I felt that I had better start 
my cooking operations. A big rice 
pudding was put to bake slowly, the 
usual tough steak being reserved to 
the last; half a pailful of new pota- 
toes had to be washed and scraped, 
and many Indian corn-cobs removed 
from their sheathings. This is fasci- 
nating work, for after tearing off the 
swathing leaves of delicately-tinted 
green one comes upon a mass of silky, 
cream-colored filaments that surround 
the cob, and emerge from the top of 
the husk in a kind of plume. The 
cobs ought not to be overboiled, as 
then they harden; but when soft, 
smeared with butter, sprinkled with 
pepper and salt, and gnawed “a la 
Canadienne” by holding an end in 
‘each hand, they are a food fit for the 
Gods. 

At one place where I stopped, the 
“batterie de cuisine’ was so limited 
that when I wanted to boil potatoes 
and greens, and asked where the sec- 
ond saucepan was, I was told to cook 
the two vegetables in the same re- 
ceptacle! Here also I found no wash- 
ing apparatus in my room, and was 
offered the loan of a tin pan, but was 
told I must not keep it as it was used 
for bread-making, laundry work, and 
the daily wash-ups of crockery. To 
this arrangement I could not consent, 
and paid a hasty visit to the little 
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store, where I provided myself with 
a jug and basin. 

On one occasion I came in for a 
strenuous washing-day, helping with 
a big batch of clothes, turning the 
wringer until my arms ached, and 
taking out baskets of snowy garments 
to hang on the lines in the hot sun- 
shine and fragrant scent of the pines. 
Or I took a turn at fruit-picking, ac- 
companying my hostess for the time 
being to a fruit-ranch where I got 
taken on as one of the “hands,” and 
spent a pleasant morning among the 
raspberry canes, mosquitoes on this 
occasion being conspicuous by their 
absence. 

When I was in Nova Scotia the 
apple season was at its height, and 
I amused myself in the packing shed 
of one farm by helping to nail to- 
gether baskets which I filled with 
carefully-graded plums, or assisting 
in packing the big barrels with fine 
rosy-cheeked apples. 

There was something very enjoy- 
able in these giimpses of the “daily 
round,” as they put me in touch with 
so many different aspects of life in 
the Dominion, and I will end this 
paper with the prettiest compliment 
ever paid me, and which brought the 
tears into’ my eyes when I heard it. 
As one of my hostesses saw me off 
she said a little sadly, “I shan’t be 
able to leave home at all this year, 
but your visit has been such a re- 
freshment that I feel it has been just 
as good as a holiday, and I shall 
count it as mine.” 

Ella C. Sykes. 
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Meredith was in close touch with 
the two services. 

He was born at Portsmouth; his 
father was a naval outfitter; and 
his first wife, Mrs. Nicolls, was the 


widow of a naval lieutenant. Admiral 
Maxse, one of his most intimate 
friends—at that time (1868 f.) in his 
Radical phase,—was the prototype of 
Nevil Beauchamp. Nelson is Harry 
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Richmond’s favorite hero, and the 
praise of Nelson throbs in the verses 
upon “Trafalgar Day” and “October 
21, 1905.” Even the Harringtons count 
an admiral among their distinguished 
kindred. There are no sailors—and, 
for the matter of that, no soldiers— 
in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
but one of Richard’s uncles had been 
a naval lieutenant, and Lucy’s father, 
like Crossjay’s, is also a naval lieu- 
tenant; little Temple, in The Adven- 
tures of Harry Richmond, becomes a 
midshipman, and the same novel re- 
counts the social powers of Captain 
William Bulstead, a seaman of the 
older school like the bluff, gouty, chiv- 
alrous Admiral Fakenham and the un- 
tamable Captain Kirby, whose breezy 
doings and sayings enliven the opening 
pages of The Amazing Marriage. Jane 
Austen’s admirals were “all passed 
over and all ill-used.”. So was Cap- 
tain Kirby. “His heart was on ‘salt 
water; he was never so much at 


home as in a ship foundering or split- 


ting into the clouds. We are told that 
he never forgave the Admiralty for 
striking him off the list of English 
naval captains.” But Kirby was of 
the Cochrane type, and was more 
keen upon enforcing than upon obey- 
ing discipline, so that there was 
probably a-case for the Admiralty. 
The ideal type of the fighting man in 
this service, however, is Nevil Beau- 
champ, clean, keen, modest, and fear- 
less, like his shipmate, Jack Wilmore. 
Even in his dress he had caught to 
perfection “the individual style of a 
naval officer of breeding, in which 
you see neatness trifling with dis- 
order, or disorder plucking at neat- 
hess, like the breeze a trim vessel.” 
Best of all, in his ideas, he held to 
Naval efficiency without abandoning 
democratic aims. 

Meredith’s novels analyze English 
society, for the most part; he ap- 
plies his psychological methods to 
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men and women who enjoy some lei- 
sure, and the exigencies of their pro- 
fession seldom allow naval officers to 
take any place there till they have re- 
tired. It is not so with soldiers. 
Hence the novels include more mili- 
tary officers than naval. The army 
and its interests pervade large tracts 
of his prose, and even of his verse. 
His first venture into literature was 
a set of verses on the tragic defeat 
of the British by the Sikhs at Chil- 
lianwallah in 1849, and seventeen 
years later he acted as war corre- 
spondent for The Morning Post in the 
Austro-Italian campaign,’ an experi- 
ence which, for all his conviction that 
justice and right were with the 
Italians, confirmed his admiration of 
the Austrian army, and particularly 
of its cavalry. Indeed, he seems to 
have had a_é special liking for 
cavalry in any army. But, mounted 
or foot, the military characters in his 
novels are numerous, and they meet 
us on the outskirts as well as at the 
centre of the plot. The society he 
depicts has room for brainless, idle 
officers like Captain Abrane, Lord 
Suckling, Captain Marsett, Captain 
May, Captain Evremonde, and Major 
Worrell; for soldiers who, like Heriot 
and Captain Gambier, serve Venus 
rather than Mars; and for officers 
who gamble, like Major Dykes, or eat 
and drink, like Algernon Feverel and 
Captain Jorian de Witt (“Poor Jorian! 
I know no man I pity so much... . 
He has but six hundred a year, and 
a passion for Burgundy”). Captain 
Oxford, in The LEgoist, has not a 
speaking part; and Colonel Horace de 
Craye is there, not because he is an 
officer but because he is an Irishman, 
a friend of the bridegroom who finds 
himself unable to rejoice in the bride- 
groom’s voice. Letitia Dale’s father 

1 His correspondence is reprinted in vol. xxiii. 
(pp. 163 f.) of the Memorial Fdition. When the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, he wanted to go 


to France ina similar capacity; but even then 
France would allow no correspondents. 
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is an army surgeon, like Aminta’s 
brother. Colonel Goodwin, in 7'he Ad- 
ventures of Harry Richmond, is mainly 
important as the father of a charm- 
ing daughter, like Colonel Halkett and 
General Sherwin in Beauchamp’s Ca- 
reer. Mrs. Lovell in Rhoda F'leming 
is a soldier’s widow; Victor Radnor’s 
father had been a general; his wife’s 
brother was a colonel; and so forth. 
Caroline Harrington marries a Major 
Strike of the Marines, who, as a hus- 
band, lives up to his name. Lady 
Camper first marries her nephew, who 
is in a cavalry regiment, to General 
Ople’s daughter, and then marries 
that susceptible officer herself. Even 
Sir Lukin Dunstane is a dragoon, and 
the great Mel, tailor though he was, 
became a lieutenant of militia 
dragoons, “in the uniform of which he 
revelled” and was buried. A nobler 
and more important rodle falls to of- 
ficers like the sinewy, intrepid Cap- 
tain Dartrey Fenellan, Captain Philip 
O’Donnell and his rollicking cousin 
Captain Con, and the quiet, generous 
figure of Major Waring, who almost 
represents Meredith’s ideal of the 
British officer. “Major Percy War- 
ing, the son of a clergyman, was a 
working soldier, a slayer, if you will, 
from pure love of the profession of 
arms, and all the while the sweetest 
and gentlest of men. I call him a 
working soldier in opposition to the 
parading soldier, the coxcomb in uni- 
form, the hero by accident, and the 
martial boys of wealth and station, 
who are of the army of England. He 
studied war when the trumpet slum- 
bered, and had no place but in the 
field when it sounded. To him the 
honor of England was as a babe in 
his arms: he hugged it like a mother. 
He knew the military history of every 
regiment in the service. Disasters 
even of old date brought groans from 
him.” Cornet Wilfrid Pole, in Sandra 


2 “Rhoda Fleming,” ch. xxiii. 


Belloni and Vittoria, is a full-dress: 
sketch of the rather stupid young so- 
ciety officer, but Meredith is more in- 
terested in him as a product of the 
English middle class than as a fight- 
ing man; it is his discipline under 
the fire of temptation to sentimental- 
ism among women that brings out 
his character and value for the novel- 
ist. In the case of Lord Ormont, one 
of his principal fighting heroes, mili- 
tary genius appears side by side with 
some of the moral weaknesses which 
are the outcome of pride in an em- 
bittered man. 

The fact that Meredith set his plots 
among the English upper classes ex- 
plains not only the predominance of 
military over naval officers, but the 
comparative absence of any interest 
in the rank and file. We have no life- 
size portraits corresponding to those 
which Mr. Hardy has drawn of Ser- 
geant Troy and Trumpet-major Love- 
day; for although Robert Eccles and 
Van Diemen Smith were, no doubt, 
privates in the army, they are out of 
it when they appear in Rhoda Flem- 
ing and The House on the Beach re- 
spectively. Another consequence of 
the same fact is the absence of any 
battle-scenes. It did not suit his an- 
alytic method to indulge in descrip- 
tions of adventures and exploits. He 
presupposed a quick-witted, thought- 
ful audience, who would be less inter- 
ested in events than in the ideas 
which led up to them and in the com- 
plications which they produced for 
character. Thus, while Beauchamp’s 
Career opens at the Crimean War, 
Meredith hurries his hero through the 
campaign, without attempting any 
sketches which might form the coun- 
terpart to Tolstoy’s Sevastopol. We 
are merely allowed to overhear one 
or two of his exploits. In fact, the 


8 The hero in “Grandfather Bridgman” is « 
non-commissioned officer, and Susan,in “Earth 
and a Wedded Woman.” is a private’s wife. But 
Meredith’s eye is on generals, colonels, and cap 
tains asa rule. 
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only fighting of which he gives any 
transcripts is the Italian revolution 
of 1848-1849 against the Austrian 
tyranny—‘“a field of action, of battles 
and conspiracies, nerve and muscle, 
where life fights for plain issues.” 
There are no English passages which 
correspond to these well-known de- 
scriptions of the motion and fire of 
battles in Vittoria. His British sol- 
diers and sailors do their active work 
off the stage. The Comic spirit is shy 
of the sword. It is more at home in 
country houses and London drawing- 
rooms. 

But, while the majority of Mere- 
dith’s fighting men are out of the 
services, he often contrives to lace his 
sane philosophy of patriotism to their 
figures. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Wilfrid Pole and Lord Ormont, their 
personalities are warnings; sometimes, 
as in the case of Nevil Beauchamp, 
they are examples. It is their ex- 


ploits in other fields than war which 


interest him; but even these exploits, 
whether commendable or not, serve to 
illustrate some of his main ethical 
ideas. One of these is the need of 
brains.* Courage and brains, accord- 
ing to Meredith, are essential to any- 
one who is facing realities, instead of 
indulging in a sentimentalism which 
only leads to insincerity and its at- 
tendant mischiefs. This is a familiar 
axiom in his philosophy of Nature. 
Now, courage he assumes in his fight- 
ing men.’ But he is not so sure about 
brains. It must be remembered that 
he was writing when the War Of- 
fice could be criticised severely. By 
brains, in this connection, he meant 
the devotion of a soldier’s mind to his 
business. He liked the fighting man 
4 “Dolt won't do any longer,” says the Irish 
captain in “Celt and Saxon” (ch. ix.),"“the military 
machine requires intelligence in all ranks now. 
Ay, the time for the Celt is dawning. . . . Solidity 
and stupidity have had their innings ; a precious 
long innings it has been; and nowthey're shoved 
aside like clods of earth from the rising flower.” 


5 See the brilliant passage in “Celt and Saxon” 
(ch. viii.), on “two-in-the-morning courage.” 
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who found something better to do than 
to yield to the temptations of leisure 
and peace. Occasionally he speaks as 
if he would rather that they took the 
opportunity of service with or against 
some other Power, in South America, 
Spain, or Italy, for example, than 
that they should stay at home doing 
nothing. At any rate, they must study 
their profession, like Major Waring 
and Colonel Sudley (“one of the mod- 
ern studious officers, not in good 
esteem with the authorities”!). His 
ideal fighting man does not seek war 
for war’s sake; be simply prepares 
himself for the emergency, and does 
his best to see that the country is 
prepared for it also. 

When Meredith wrote, the emer- 
gency was twofold: the problem of 
India and the danger of England be- 
ing invaded. The defence of our In- 
dian Empire appears in Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta as well as in The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Richmond. The 
former novel is really on the theme of 
the hero as schoolmaster, but Lord 
Ormont, sketched from the Earl of 
Peterborough, is a distinguished In- 
dian general who revenges himself 
upon an ungrateful country by emit- 
ting jets of bitter truth about the 
army and the empire. This modern 
Coriolanus insists that Old England 
will have a “devil of a day” over 
India. In the meantime, however, 
that problem has ceased to be acute. 
What has become suddenly acute is 
the invasion problem. It was natural 
that Meredith should originally look 
for this danger across the Channel, 
but, although it is now facing us 
across the North Sea, the point of 
his counsels is unaffected. It was a 
sharp point, and in prose and verse 
alike he drove it home. Britain, he 
makes his fighting men insist, Britain 
may be invaded from the Continent, 
unless she is on her guard; to ignore 
or to evade this possibility is to shut 
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one’s eyes to the realities of the Eu- 
ropean situation, for the sake of being 
comfortable,’ and that is a piece of 
criminal folly, as disastrous for a na- 
tion as for an individual. “Invasion 
can’t be done, they say! I tell the 
doddered asses Napoleon would have 
been over if Villeneuve had obeyed 
him to the letter. Villeneuve had a 
fit of paralysis, owing to the prestige 
of Nelson—that’s as it happened... . 
We had nothing but the raw material 
of courage—pluck, and no science. 
Ask any boxing man what he thinks 
of the chances. The French might 
have sacrificed a fleet to land fifty 
thousand. Our fleet was our one 
chance. Any foreign general at the 
head of fifty thousand picked troops 
would risk it, and cut an ew 
trechat for joy of the _ chance. 
We should have fought and bled 
and been marched over—a field of 
Anglo-Saxon stubble.” That is Lord 
Ormont. And there are others. Mere- 


dith did not belong to the Blue-Water 
School.’ He was proud of the navy, 
but he saw that an army was needed 
behind it, and an adequate army, if 
Britain was to fulfil all the duties 
imposed on her by her freedom. Don’t 
trust too much to Neptune’s arm, he 


pled; that deity may be asleep when 
you need him! Besides, his divinity 
was killed by the advent of steam.’ 
England had better not hug the de- 
lusion that the Continental Powers 
are amiable, innocent neighbors. “If 
we won’t learn that we have become 
Continentals, we shall be marched 
over,”® “caught unawares by a highly- 
trained picked soldiery, inferior in 
numbers to the patriotic levies, but 
sharp at the edge and knowing how 
to strike. Measure the axe, measure 
6 E.g, in “The Call”: 
“We fain would stand contemplative, 
All innocent as meadow grass; 


In human goodness fain believe, 
Believe a cloud is formed to pass.” 


7 “Letters,”’ vol. ii. p. 491 (to Frederick Green- 


wood, in 1898). 


5 “One of Our Conquerers,”’ ch. iii. 
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the tree; and which goes down 
first?” 

In public and in private, Meredith 
emphasized the need and duty of na- 
tional defence. His fighting men, es- 
pecially his old soldiers, are .stung to 
anger or depressed by the general in- 
difference to this elementary obliga- 
tion. Ships are not enough, though 
we must have enough of them. “Press 
for an army,” he wrote to Sir W. 
Hardman, the editor of The Morning 
Post, in 1878. “Ultimately it will 
come to conscription, and the sooner 
the better. The volunteering system 
gives us men no match for countries 
that bring their best into the field, and 
in overpowering hosts.” He recognized 
the need for a larger army, as a 
patriot. War he regarded, as a true 
democrat and lover of progress, with 
aversion. But aversion does not jus- 
tify anyone in deliberately ignoring 
the facts of the situation. It is the 
mark of his béte-noir, sentimentalism, 
to look only at what we like to see, 
and Meredith will not do this, much 
as he loathes war. War is brutal. 
When Harry Richmond defends duel- 
ling by pleading that “war is only an 
exaggerated form of duelling,” Prin- 
cess Ottilie replies with heat and 
truth: “Nations at war are wild 
beasts. The passions of these hordes 
of men are not an example for a liv- 
ing soul. Our souls grow up to the 
light: we must keep eye on the 
light, and look no lower. Nations ap- 
pear to me to have no worse than a 
soiled mirror of themselves in mobs. 
They are still uncivilized: they still 
bear a resemblance to the old mon- 
sters of the mud.” If it is objected 

9 “One of Our Conquerers,”’ ch. x. Lord Ormont, 
who has his own plans for defending the south of 
England against the invaders (“Lord Ormont and 
his Aminta, ch.”” ix.), is more hopeful. “If we 
have not been playing double-dyed traitor to our- 
selves, we have a preponderating field artillery ; 
our yeomanry and volunteer horsemen are be- 
coming a serviceable cavalry army; our in- 
fantry prove that their heterogeneous composi- 
tion can be welded to a handy mass, and can 


stand fire and return it, and not be beaten by an 
acknowledged defeat.” 
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that this is a woman’s word, or that 
it is dramatic rather than an expres- 
sion of the author’s mind, we may 
appeal to Meredith’s own remark, in 
his admiring analysis of the Austrian 
military system, that nothing more 
fatal can be done for a country than 
to make it a nationality of the 
sword,” and again to his description 
of the Austrian drum-music, at the 
close of the same novel: “The fife is 
a merry instrument; fife and drum 
color the images of battle gaily; but 
the dull ringing Austrian step-drum, 
beating unaccompanied, strikes the 
mind with the real nature of battles, 
as the salt smell of powder strikes it, 
and more in horror. . . This regi- 
mental drum is like a song of the flat- 
headed savage in man. It has no rise 
er fall, but leads to the bloody busi- 
ness with an unvarying note, and a 
savage’s dance in the middle of the 
rhythm.”" The man who composed 
“The Olive Branch,” “The Caging of 
Ares,” and the sonnet on “Progress” 
was no Jingo. “When men’s brains 
are insufficient to meet the exigencies 
of affairs, they fight,”" he wrote in 
1870 on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Nearly thirty years 
later, in his ode on “Alsace-Lorraine,” 
he frankly told his adored France 
that any war to recover the lost 
provinces would be the sin of Cain in 
a Europe“ where the nations owed so 
much to one another: 

“Our Europe, where is debtor each to 

each, 
Past measure of excess, and war is 
Cain.” 


10 “Vittoria,” ch. ix. A retrograde policy, as he 
declared in his sonnet on “Society.” 


ll “Vittoria,” ch. xlv. In “Il y a Cent Ans” he 
satirizes 
Our ery for cradled peace, while men are still 
The three parts brute which smothers the divine.” 
12 “Letters.”’ vol. i. pp. 207-208. It is the thought 
of ithe sonnet “On the Danger of War.” 

3 In a letter to Admiral Maxse, he even went 
the length of saying, “I am neither German nor 
French, nor. UNLESS THE NATION IS ATTACKED, Eng- 
lish. IT am European and cosmopolitan—for hu- 
manity! The nation which shows most worth is 
the nation I love and reverence.”” The words em- 
phasized are his justification for war and military 
efficiency. 
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He would not hear of England mak- 
ing war to extend her empire. He 
was fully alive to the danger of arma- 
ments divorced from humanitarian 
principles. The first duty of a true 
Imperialism, he agreed, in a letter to 
his friend Lord Morley, is care for 
the social well-being of the people: 
“not a step should Imperialism take 
before it has cleansed and purified it- 
self within.” The British empire is 
large enough; all we have to do is 
to safeguard the territory and inter- 
ests which are already ours. That 
we must do, but no more. Such is 
the line taken in his sonnets on “Out- 
side the Crowd,” and “The Warning” 
—addressed to 
“This little Isle’s insatiable greed 
For continents.” 
To this philosophy of his fighting men, 
the Jingo and the pacificist ap 
pear equally parasitical, and, by a 
vicious process of reaction, the one 
tends to generate the other. Both 
endanger the health and sanity of 
the empire, the one by feverishness, the 
other by flabbiness. If he could have 
brought himself to conceive the ex- 
istence of the decadents who preach 
an international quakerism, his an- 
swer would have been: 
“The grandeur of her deeds recall; 
Look on her face so kindly fair: 
This Britain! and were she to fall, 
Mankind would breathe a harsher 
air, 
The nations miss a light of leading 
rare.’ 
But his real concern was stirred by 
the sight of another set of the people 
who had a country and did not de- 
serve it, the citizens who believed in 
patriotism but held their faith with- 
out works, who chose to have it as 
an enjoyment rather than an obliga- 
4 “The Call” (closing stanza). “The Patriot 
} ay isan earlier variation on the same 
heme. Love of country—a root-virtue for Mere- 
fitheshoula bear two flowers, one a zeal for de. 
liverance of the poor from the tyranny of wealth 


and power, the other a patriotic passion for self- 
defence. 
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tion—a form of sentimentalism in na- 
tional responsibilities which he de- 
nounced in season and out of season. 
I quote a single specimen of his de- 
nunciation. In the thirty-second chap- 
ter of Vittoria, his difficult and splen- 
did tribute to the Italian patriots of 
Mazzini’s period, he describes how 
Vittoria and Laura came across a vil- 
lage priest in Italy, “a sleek, gentle 
creature, who shook his head to earth 
when he hoped, and filled his nostrils 
with snuff when he desponded. He 
wished the Austrians to be beaten, 
remarking, however, that they were 
good Catholics, most fervent Catho- 
lies. As the Lord decided, so it would 
end!” When they left him, Laura 
broke out: “Not to be born a woman, 
and voluntarily to be a woman! How 
many, how many are we to deduct 
from the male population of Italy? 
Cross in hand, he should be at the 
head of our arms, not whimpering in 
a corner.” : 
This® is the plaint of his British 
fighting men. They shine most as 
they voice it and apply it pungently. 
Meredith admires them, but he does 
not spread gold-leaf over them to 
make them shine, as Horace Walpole 
said of Madame de Sévigné. Their 
lustre is natural, and # is not al- 
lowed to cover the warts on the face. 
They are not all overbearing as Major 
Strike was, but they sometimes fail, 
even the best of them, like Carlo 
Ammiani, Lord Ormont, and Nevil 
Beauchamp, in the crucial tests of 
character,” their attitude towards 


15 Ttaly must “‘keep a warrior heart’’ to preserve 
the liberty she has won (“The Centenary of Gari- 
baldi’’). So must Britain. Even Dr. Shrapnel, the 
democrat (‘“Beauchamp’s Career,” ch. lvi.), 
“assisted in fighting Marathon and Salamis over 
again cordially—to shield Great Britain from the 
rule of a satrapy.” 

16 “If we may be permitted to suppose the colo- 
nel of a regiment on friendly terms with one of 
his corporals, we have an estimate of the domes- 
tic life of Major and Mrs. Strike” (“Evan Harring- 
ton,” ch. iii.). 

17 In his “Voltaire” (p. 107) Lord Morley writes: 
“The most important part of a man’s private con- 
duct, after that which concerns his relations with 
women and his family, is generally that which 
concerns his way of dealing with money.” 


women and their relation to money 
respectively.“ Still, their lustre for 
Meredith is measured by their belief 
in brains, by their perception that in- 
telligence is required as well as 
bravery for the business of true citi- 
zens, and their determination to 
spread this belief among people who 
cling to a policy of drift or of mud- 
dle. Mental sloth is the enemy, in 
others as well as in themselves. In 
“England before the Storm” the poet 
writes : 

“She! impious to the Lord of Hosts, 
The valor of her offspring boasts, 
Mindless that now on land and main 
His heeded prayer is active brain.” 
The policy of brains, in this depart- 
ment, is to prepare, without panic or 
fear, an adequate army for our de- 
fence. Without panic. It would be 
easy to compile a catena” of scathing 
passages from the talk of Meredith’s 
fighting men and elsewhere upon the 
silliness of the panics which periodi- 
cally shake our comfortable islanders 
to their legs, force the Government 
and the people to spend a little more 


-money—but never enough—upon the 


army and navy, and then die away. 
The result is, he says, that when an 
emergency does arrive, our sailors 
and soldiers do their duty, but too 
much is expected from them. Our 
unbusinesslike improvidence before the 
crisis imposes an unfair strain on 
these gallant fellows, when we have 
to call on them. 
“They stand to be her sacrifice, 
The sons this mother flings like dice, 
To face the odds and brave the Fates.” 
“There’s just something about our 
men at their best, hard to find else- 

18 “Colonel Corfe . . . is a colonel of Companies. 
But those are his diversion. as the British army 
has been to the warrior. “‘Puellis idoneus,”’ he is 
professedly a lady’s man, a rose-beetle, and a fine 
specimen of a common kind” (“One of Our Con- 
querors,” ch. xx.). Colonel Corfe is not one of the 
pick of the fighting men, it must be admitted. But 
Lord Ormontand Carlo Ammiani are, and both 
are at any rate unjust totheir wives by refusing 
to treat them as intellectual mates. 

19 E.g. from the first chapters of ‘‘Beauchamp’s 


Career,” the sixteenth chapter of “Celt and 
Saxon,” etc. 
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where.’™” Yes, they rise to the occa- 
sion without flinching. But, as Lord 
Ormont put it, “if it wasn’t for a 
cursed feeble Government scraping 
congés to the taxpayer—well, so many 
of our good fellows would not have 
to fall. That I say; for this thing 
is going to happen some day, mind 
you, sir! and I don’t want to have 
puncheons and hogsheads of our Eng- 
lish blood poured out merely to water 
the soil of a conquered country be- 
cause English Governments are a 
craven lot, not daring risk of office by 
offending the taxpayer.’”" Meredith’s 
point is, that in our island-story we 
have often to pay more in lives than 
if we had looked ahead and prepared 
steadily for the ordeal. “Nations pay 
Sibylline prices for want of fore- 
thought.” He wrote that apropos of 
England’s reluctance to see that Home 
Rule was due to Ireland long ago, but 
it applies equally well to the national 
disinclination to make military prepa- 
rations for self-defence. We practise 
a false and cruel economy. Besides, 
this recurring fever of panic is un- 
worthy of a great nation. To what is 
it due? his fighting men ask indig- 
nantly. Ultimately, to a selfish love 
of comfort and commerce. “Contempt 
of military weapons and ridicule of 
the art of war were common in those 
days among a people beginning to sit 
with habitual smugness at the festive 
board provided for them by the valor 
of their fathers.” The materialism 
which blocks social reform is the ob- 
stacle to national defence. This con- 
viction was at the root of Meredith’s 
antipathy to the Manchester School. 
for all his warm friendship with Lord 


20 “The Amazing Marriage,” ch. xlvi. 


2ILord Ormont and his Aminta,” ch. ix. In his 
verses addressed “To Colonel Charles” he breaks 
out upon England: 
“Cleft like the fated house in twain, 
One half is Arm, and one Retrench! 
Gambetta’s word on dull MacMahon: 
The cow that sees a passing train’: 
So spies she Russian, German, French.” 


*2 “Amazing Marriage,” ch. xliii. 
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Morley. Here he stood closer to Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman. He was a Radical 
and a democrat, though he sat loose 
to party ties and numbered friends in 
both camps of politics. But, as Beau- 
champ’s Career and One of Our Con- 
querors prove, he had not a shred of 
patience with the foreign policy of 
the Manchester School, which he per- 
sisted in diagnosing as a symptom of 
the national Mammon-worship. Such 
is the theme of his linés on “Aneurin’s 
Harp”: 
“England clasps in her embraces 
Many; what is England’s state? 
England her distended middle 
Thumps with pride as Mammon’s 
wife !” 
But surely not the real England,” he 
hopes, though we sadly need Milton’s, 
spirit to show us Moloch in his mod- 
ern “grinning mask of hypocritical 
Peace” (“Milton”). His conclusion is 
that the love of money is the root of 
this national evil, in “a people notori- 
ously craving peace for comfort’s sake 
and commerce’s,”"“* which has taken to 
the arm-chair and imagines that her 
neighbors will not be so rude as to 
disturb her imperial siesta. 

Since Meredith wrote, some of the 
lessons urged by his fighting men 
have been learned, though not all. He 
has not written entirely in vain. But 
the days in which we are living recall 
vividly several estimates and opinions 
connected with the crisis, which lie 
scattered over the pages of his works. 
It is curious, and more than curious, in 
the light of the present war, to note 
one or two items in the special philos- 
ophy of things which he connects 
with his soldiers and sailors. 

One of these is his attitude towards 
Germany. At the end of his life he 


23 Cf. the lines “To a Friend visiting America.” 

24 In 1908 he remarked pessimistically to M. 
Photiades: “We have no army. The army in 
India is marvelously equipped and disciplined, 
but what purpose does it serve as regards Eng- 
land? . . . If Germany were to beat us as she has 
beaten France, should we revive? I doubt it. 
France possesses wealth of many kinds; the wealth 
of England is strictly commercial.” 
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evidently began to realize the North 
Sea peril of what he called “the 
belted overshadower.” In a letter to 
the editor of The Daily Telegraph 
(17th February 1903) he wrote: 
“Germany, once foremost among the 
nations for intellectual achievement, 
now spouts Pan-Germanism over Eu- 
rope, and seeks to command the North 
Sea. For our part, we have only to 
take the warning they give us, and 
be armed, stationed, and alert.” “Not 
for nothing,” he observed in a letter 
to Frederick Greenwood, “did the Ger- 
mans stipulate at the Hague for the 
right of mining the sea-ways. With 
the use of miners an inferior navy 
can match the giant for temporary 
purposes.” But, while he honored Ger- 
man efficiency and thoroughness of 
mind, he never paid homage to the 
German army, except incidentally in 
“The Call.” The Austrians he ad- 
mired openly,*™ but almost the only 
allusion I remember to the Prussians 
is an uncomplimentary remark of 
Major Weisspreiss, the Austrian fire- 
eater.“ Still, as early as 1870, he 
was quite alive to the German lust 
for world-power. He put the expres- 
sion of it into an after-dinner rhap- 
sody from the lips of the German 
Prince Hermann, who “seemed robust ; 
he ate vigorously. Drinking he con- 
scientiously performed as an accom- 
panying duty, and was flushed after 
dinner, burning for tobacco and a 
couch for his length. Then he talked 
of the littleness of Europe and the 
greatness of Germany; logical postu- 
lates fell in collapse before him. 
America to America, North and South; 
India to Europe. India was for the 
land with the largest seaboard. Mis- 


25 In “Vittoria” particularly, even when he is 
voicing the heroine’s detestation of the white 
uniform. which was treating northern Italy then 
very much as the Germans are treating Belgium 
to-day. 

26 “‘Vittoria,” ch. x. (“Oh, you’re a Prnussian— 
a Prussian! I mean, in your gross way of blurting 


* ont everything. I’ve marched and messed with 


Prussians—with oxen”). 
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tress of the Baltic, of the North Sea 
and the East, as eventually she must 
be, Germany would claim to take 
India as a matter of course, and find 
an outlet for the energies of the most 
prolific and the toughest of the races 
of mankind—the purest, in fact the 
only true race, properly so called, out 
of India, to which it would return as 
to its source, and there create an 
empire magnificent in force and 
solidity, the actual wedding of East 
and West; an empire firm on the 
ground and in the blood of the people, 
instead of an empire of aliens.” And 
so on. “This was the man,” Meredith 
caustically adds, by way of comment; 
“a milder one after the evaporation 
of his wine in speech.”” At the end. 
of the Japanese war against Russia,. 
Meredith thought that “the Kaiser, 
always honorably eager for the influ- 
ence of his people, will draw a glove 
over the ‘Mailed Fist’ and offer it to 
them frankly.” A prediction as yet 
unfulfilled ! 

There is a closer anticipation of the 
present in the seventeenth chapter of 
Beauchamp’s Career, where the hero 
and Cecilia Halkett are watching the 
smoke of an English battleship on the 
horizon. “‘There’s half a _ million 
gone on that ship. Half a million! Do 
you know how many poor taxpayers it 
takes to make up that sum, Cecilia?’ 
‘A great many,’ she slurred over 
them; ‘but we must have big ships, 
and the best that are to be had.’ 
‘Powerful fast rams, seaworthy and 
fit for running over shallows, carry- 
ing one big gun; swarms of harryers 
and worriers known to be kept ready 
for immediate service; readiness for 
the offensive in case of war — there’s 
the best defence against a declaration 
of war by a foreign State.” The in- 
terest of this passage is not simply in 
Beauchamp’s refusal to allow his zeal 


27 “The Adventures of Harry Richmond,” ch. 
xxxiv. 
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for naval efficiency to be diminished 
by his radical social propaganda. It 
lies in his opinion of what were the 
best ships for the purpose of war. 
The present sea-conflict has not gone 
far enough to decide whether Dread- 
noughts are worth the money spent on 
them. But already the great services 
rendered by the fleet have been 
blotted by three apparent blunders of 
the Navy or the Admiralty, the third 
of which at least—the defeat off the 
Chili coast,—at once the most costly 
in lives and the most damaging to our 
prestige, might perhaps have been 
averted if Beauchamp’s type of fast 
cruisers had been available in suffi- 
cient numbers. 

Chillon Kirby, heading an English 
contingent in the Spanish insurrec- 
tion of 1841-1843, put his finger on a 
weakness of the army which is not 
yet eradicated, unfortunately. His 
sister observes, “ ‘Father said the Eng- 
lish learn from blows, Chillon.’ ‘He 
might have added, they lose half 


their number by having to learn from 


blows, Carin.’ ‘He said, let me lead 
Britons!’ ‘When the canteen’s fifty 
leagues to the rear, yes!’’*™ It was 
the same father, a naval fighting man, 
who “used to speak of the ‘clean 
hearts of the English’ as to the hus- 
banding of revenge; that is, the ‘no 
spot of bad blood’ to vitiate them. 
Captain John Peter seconded all 
good-humored fighters ‘for the long 
account’: they will surely win; and 
it was one of his maxims: ‘My foe 
can spoil my face; he beats me if he 
spoils my temper.’”* Meredith touches 
this point again in his sonnet “At the 
Close,” where he warns the victor, 
during the Boer War, to avoid harsh 
treatment at the close. 
“If lion-like 
He tore the fall’n, the Eternal was his 
Foe.” 


2 “The Amazing Marriage,” ch. xvii. 
2 “The Amazing Marriage,” ch. xlv. 
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An army during war and after vic- 
tory may be intoxicated with the bad 
passion of revenge. It is the wisdom 
of Meredith’s best naval and military 
men that they perceive the weakness 
and the mischief of this indulgence in 
the vodka, absinthe, and beer of the 
fighting spirit. Clean, hard blows, but 
no rancor. 

We find it a curious coincidence to 
read, in the light of to-day, Captain 
Philip O’Donnell’s words on the use- 
fulness of military bands for enlist- 
ing purposes,” and his repudiation of 
the term “mercenaries” as applied to 
our troops (“I suppose we all work 
for pay. It seems to me a cry of the 
streets to call us by hard names. The 
question is what we fight for”),™ as 
well as Meredith’s sly passage in the 
eighteenth chapter of the same novel 
upon tending the wounded (“Women 
may be able to tell you why the 
nursing of a military invalid awakens 
tenderer anxieties in their bosoms 
than those called forth by the drab 
civilian,” etc.). Vittoria (ch. ix), too, 
supplies a saying apt for Belgium at 
the present day: “In the end, a coun- 
try true to itself, and determined to 
claim God’s gift to brave men, will 
overmatch a mere army, however solid 
its force. But an inspired energy of 
faith is demanded of it.” A grim re- 
mark, in the same novel, is put into 
the lips of one of the Italian revolu- 
tionaries: “The execution of a spy is 
the signal for the ringing of joy-bells 
on this earth; not only because he is 
one of a pestiferous excess, in point 
of numbers, but that he is no true 
son of earth. He escaped out of hell’s 
doors on a windy day, and all that 
we do is to puff out a bad light, and 
send him  back.”” Experience is 
making some people utter “Amen” to 
that, in the allied tongues. 

* “Celt and Saxon,” ch. xiii. 


31 “Celt and Saxon,” ch. xiv. 
32 “Vittoria,” ch. v. 
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From what has been said about the 
general views of his fighting men upon 
Britain’s attitude towards invasion, 
we may infer what Meredith would 
have thought about the present war. 
Probably he would have regretted the 
defection of his old friend, Lord 
Morley, from the Government. But 
other things would have heartened 
him. We may conjecture that he 
would have been glad to find some of 

The Hibbert Journal. 


his fears about British readiness dis- 
appointed, and proud to find, not only 
our navy stronger than it had ever 
been, but our War Office so reorgan- 
ized by his friend Lord Haldane as to 
be able to despatch a small but first- 
class Expeditionary Force to fight 
side by side with his beloved France 
against the two robber-states of mod- 
ern Europe. 
James Moffatt. 
OXFORD. 





I. 

There are certain men whom I meet 
who, professedly from a compelling 
sense of the romantic, but really, I 
think, from an overmastering desire 
te grumble, maintain that the advent 
of the British to India has been in 
many ways a disaster to that long- 
suffering country. It has banished, in 
their view, all the glamour—awful 
word—of the East, it has crushed all 
the pretty native superstitions. These 
people have rarely seen the East, so 
it is not worth while telling them 
that the native superstitions were not 
invariably pretty, or that, so far as 
the Anglo-Indian is concerned, the 
glamour of the East is often apt to 
begin and end with the conjurer who 
comes on board at Port Said. They 
will, if at all encouraged, wax 
mightily eloquent. “How,” they will 
say—I quote my friend Dawson of the 
Carriers Club, but they are all much 
alike—“How can it be otherwise? 
How can superstition hold or magic 
live by the side of rattling railway 
trains or the hooting of English 
motors?” Normally I hear them out 
in silence, but once in a way they will 
provoke me too far. Then, just to 
show what a difference the railway 
has made, and how free are it and 
its officials from any but murdane 
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considerations, I will perhaps tell 
them of the strange journey of B 16 
Intermediate from Kondacole to Hy- 
larpet on a certain night of May. 

To tell the tale with any effect one 
must go back a long way, and it is 
perhaps well to begin with M’Guin- 
ness, the Chief Traffic Superintendent 
of the Line—I am not goihg to tell 
you what Line—at Kondacole. Kon- 
dacole is the big junction and Section 
Headquarters where the West Deccan 
line catches on to the main just be- 
fore the big bridge over the Amganeru, 
and across this bridge the trains go 
rumbling out south to Hylarpet, which 
is the other end of the section. Hy- 
larpet is a horrid sandy place, very 
hot and glaring, and Kondacole is 
much the same—a great ramification 
of sidings and loop-lines laid down on 
the bare sand, into which urgent goods 
traffic may be shunted and forgotten 
for weeks at a time. M’Guinness’s 
office was a little tiled two-room 
building dumped down on a patch of 
sand in the middle of this labyrinth; 
and in it, deafened by the crashing 
of wagons all around him, and driven 
forth at times blaspheming by the 
strange odors of cargoes halted out- 
side his door, M’Guinness sat and 
suverintended traffic. 

M’Guinness, you must understand, 
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was a man utterly devoid of all im- 
agination, and he would no more have 
thought of allowing the supernatural 
to interfere with his projects than he 
would have set a dynamite block in 
front of the Madras Mail. He was a 
bachelor and a man of absolute rou- 
tine. He was a small man, with a 
reddish face and a neglected mous- 
tache, and you could see at a glance 
that he was just such a butcher of 
romance and extinguisher of glamour 
as my friend Dawson above mentioned 
would most bitterly deplore. Every 
evening he rattled up to the club on 
an evil-smelling motor-cycle, sat for 
two hours on the bastion with the two 
missionaries and the Executive Engi- 
neer and the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, drank a good deal, and rat- 
tled home to dinner about nine 
o'clock. His talk was solely of rail- 
way shop and official transfers, and 
the temperature; sometimes, if the 
missionaries were absent,. he told 
strange anecdotes of the type in which 
his class delights. This is all of no 
importance, but it serves to show 
what manner of man M’Guinness was; 
and M’Guinness’s character is note- 
worthy, because it set the tone and 
keynote to the whole Section. They 
were entirely under his thumb; and 
I firmly believe that if M’Guinness 
had asserted the existence of a blue 
devil on the Amganeru bridge, not a 
Surasian ticket-clerk or guard from 
Kondacole to Hylarpet but would have 
admitted it was so. Mercifully it was 
the last thing he was likely to do. 
If you had asked him his grievance, 
he would probably have replied that 
it was the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police’s inability to play bridge; 
he certainly would not have told you 
that he was the victim of magical and 
uncanny prophets. Yet so he was. 
On a hot morning, when M’Guin- 
ness, more than usually short of tem- 
per, sat in his unpleasant office, there 
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entered to him a tall and stately 
Brahman making reverent salaams. 
He was an astonishingly good-looking 
old man, with the curiously tranquil 
expression of Brahmans after middle 
age, and he spoke in English in a soft 
voice. 

“Your honor,” said he, “I am the 
nephew of the astrologer Venkata 
Raidu, of whom your honor has doubt- 
less heard.” 

“Eh?” said M’Guinness uncivilly, 
going on with his work. “No, never 
heard of him.” To do him justice, he 
expected this to be merely the pre- 
ambile to the usual complaint of over- 
crowded trains, mixed company, or the 
like. 

“My own name is Venkata Rama,” 
went on the Brahman. “My uncle 
has taught me the knowledge of the 
stars. Last night I studied the stars.” 

“Three stars, I should think,” said 
M’Guinness. It was an imbecile joke, 
but it put him in a good humor and 
disposed him to hear the rest of his 
visitor’s remarks, which was well. 

“I learn by the stars,” said the 
Brahman, “that your rail is in danger. 
A misfortune will happen, which you 
may still avert. -But if no precautions 
are taken, then assuredly the A 8 
train”’—that was the night Madras 
Mail—“will to-morrow night be de- 
stroyed by God.” 

“Look here,” began M’Guinness 
truculently, but the Brahman stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“Have patience, your honor,” said 
he. “Even I can tell you where it 
will be. I learn from the stars that 
it will occur, this terrible calamity, at 
the three hundredth mile and the 
seventh furlong. Unfortunately——” 

M’Guinness stopped him, grinning. 
He had a rough sort of humor, and 
he deemed this a suitable occasion to 
exercise it. 

“T learn from the stars,” said 
he, “that I’m uncommon busy this 
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morning. You may take leave.” 

The Brahman grasped the arms of 
the office chair in which he sat, and 
gazed at M’Guinness with extraordi- 
nary earnestness. 

“I will explain to your honor,” said 
he, and burst, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, into a torrent of Sanscrit, with 
many uncouth noises. It was the last 
straw. 

“Oh, po! po!” roared M’Guinnegs, 
less from intent to be rude than from 
lack of knowledge of the politer lin- 
guistic forms, and waved him bodily 
out of the office and thought no more 
of it. 

Now the subsequent facts, carefully 
elicited, are these. At a quarter to 
eleven the following night the Madras 
Mail drew into Kondacole in pride 
and glory, like a small thunderstorm. 
At eleven sharp it went roaring and 
blazing out across the Amganeru 
bridge and away into the night. Mid- 
way between Kondacole and Hylarpet 
—that is to say, just short of Indole 
station—for no reason that any one 
could discover, it piled itself up in 
wreckage and disaster. They said 
that the track had spread, perhaps 
owing to the heat, perhaps not. Be 
that as it may, the smash was colos- 
sal. There were two big iron vans in 
front, and these jammed on _ the 
wreck of the temder, and upon them 
the light wooden carriages pitched 
and shattered one after another. The 
death rate was confined to third and 
second class passengers— which was 
fortunate, inasmuch as there were 
several Personages of Government on 
the train—but among these it was 
appalling. It was far and away the 
worst thing that ever happened on the 
line. Even the big landslide at Het- 
tiapur was nothing to it. 

But the thing that caused M’Guin- 
ness’s hair to stand on end was simply 
this—that the big black engine, 


plunging off the track, rooted up and 
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pitched into an adjacent paddy-field 
the seven furlong stone of the three 
hundredth mile. And there it lay 
staring at M’Guinness when he came 
down to Indole first thing in the 
morning. 

Il. 

The proverbial ill wind held good 
in the case of the Indole disaster. 
That sorry business shook the credit 
of the line for many a day, and 
spread a gloom over two districts; 
but one man made capital out of it 
that lasted him a lifetime. I suppose’ 
the next year or two are chiefly 
memorable in the minds of a certain 
stratum of the populace for the as- 
tonishing rise of Venkata Rama the 
prophet. Venkata Rama, after leav- 
ing M’Guinness, had advertised the 
disaster well in Kondacole and in 
Buddiapetta, and even as far away 
as Imanabad. It is impossible to 
compute the number of people who 
knew that he had said it would hap- 
pen. Of course he was examined and 
cross-examined and re-examined, but 
on all occasions he stuck to what he 
had said to M’Guinness—he had learnt 
it from the stars. He produced 
strange volumes, and drew maddening 
diagrams and made endless Sanscrit 
explanations which explained nothing. 
His astrology was genuine enough, be- 
cause when they brought a great man 
from Madras to confute him it was a 
lamentable failure, the great man de- 
claring that he felt much refreshed 
and enlightened by the conversation, 
and adding further testimonials. In 
the end they had to send Venkata 
Rama away with his reputation made 
for all time. 

As for M’Guinness, he managed to 
live through it and no more. Had he 
had any imagination, I suppose he 
would certainly have gone mad; as it 
was, he stayed on where he was and 
did his work fairly efficiently. 

The native mind, like all popular - 
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minds, is a thing of curious tenden- 
cies. Great movements sweep over 
it and touch it not; years of vivid 
argument and demonstration leave it 
where it was, but some small thing 
catches its fancy and is magnified 
into half the world. So it was with 
Venkata Rama: he caught the popu- 
lar mind. I well believe that if he 
had never prophesied again his repu- 
tation would have gone on undimin- 
ished. As it was, by dint of some 
further fortunate prognostications with 
regard to weather and crops, and a 
lucky shot over the cholera epidemic 
at Patapallem, he had the credit of 
having prophesied every single event 
that occurred in the district. As a 
rule, he hedged to the extent of 
-. prophesying “unless so and so were 
done,” and as his instructions were 
always complied with to the letter, 
his name was rather enhanced than 
otherwise when nothing happened. I 
do not know how much money he 
made; but his nephew was married 
in the hot weather a year after the 
Indole disaster, and I happened to see 
the procession. It was an _ illumi- 
nating comment on the profits to be 
drawn from successful astrology. 

On the top of it all came his 
prophecies with regard to the 
wretched -affair of poor young Ellis— 
that same Assistant Superintendent of 
Police whose ignorance of bridge so 
vexed M’Guinness. I am convinced 
myself that the prophecy was merely 
general—that the prophet only said 
Ellis would come to a sudden end, as 
many another of us had said before 
him; but the District had it that 
time and place were specified to the 
last detail and circumstance. Ellis 
was given to tearing about the coun- 
tryside on a motor bicycle at a pace 
that was simply criminally insane, 
and one evening at dusk, on the high 
revetment above the Amganeru, he 
ran full tilt into a wandering buffalo 





and went down the revetment, buffalo, 
bicycle, and all. He was killed on 
the spot, and within the hour we heard 
at the Club that Venkata Rama had 
so foretold it. M’Guinness was there, 
and for the first time in history he 
thoroughly lost control, and, disre- 
garding the missionaries, blasphemed 
with absolute abandon. 

And then, less than a fortnight 
after Ellis’s funeral, Venkata Rama 
walked into M’Guinness’s office and 
prophesied the fate of B 16 Inter- 
mediate, specifying again mile and 
furlong with the utmost accuracy. 
This time M’Guinness heard him to 
the end, and then collapsed in his un- 
comfortable office-chair. 

“Boy!” said he (he always had a 
servant sitting outside his office), 
“take this chap away and give me a 
drink.” 

Now, no one but a raving madman 
drinks two stiff brandy-and-sodas hard 
on top of one another at eleven of a 
May morning at Kondacole, but that 
is what M’Guinness did. This is in- 
teresting, because it is the first step 
or symptom of that panic that burst 
and ran and spread over the whole 
section from Kondacole through Rax- 
pur and Indole and Ramanattaram 
and right down to Hylarpet. Hayes, 
the engineer in charge of the section, 
who came up posthaste, told me—I 
happened to be there—that a sort of 
hush had fallen in which you seemed 
to hear teeth chattering all along the 
line. Hayes, however, was. imag- 
inative. 

As I said, I happened to be in Kon- 
dacole on that memorable night when 
B 16 Intermediate was due to start 
off upon her doom at 22.15—that is to 
say, in decent European language, at 
a quarter past ten. I met M’Guinness 
at the Club earlier in the evening; he 
had drunk an amazing quantity, but 
he was a very sober man to talk to. 
He professed to be thankful to see any 
















































one who had nothing to do with the 
railway, and we had a long talk till 
the missionaries came. 

“The train’ll run,” said M’Guinness. 
“And if anything smashes her it’ll be 
something I can’t stop.” 

Presently he implored me to tell 
him if I thought he was making a fool 
of himself. 

“The precautions we’ve taken would 
surprise you,” said he. “And I sup- 
pose you think we’re a lot of hysteri- 
cal asses. But I’m doing it for the 
best. And I hope to God I’ve done 
right.” 

I told him I certainly thought he 
had, and he was inordinately pleased 
and grateful. 

There was panic in the air even 
then, you see. I- daresay it strikes 
you as extremely absurd—all this be- 
cause of a half-crazy native astrol- 
oger; but remember what happened 
before, and remember about Ellis, and 
try to put yourself in M’Guinness’s 
place when Venkata Rama came into 
his office for the second time. 


m1. 

I know now that I shall never be 
sufficiently grateful for the chance that 
brought me to Kondacole on that cele- 
brated evening; it was an _ illumi- 
nating experience. I went down to 
the station with M’Guinness, who was 
now in a state bordering on insanity, 
after a meagre and unsatisfactory 
dinner, and at first I was inclined to 
think it was going to be a failure. 
The long platforms stretched out as 
usual, the shunting wagons banged 
and jostled in the yards under the 
big arc-lights, and of B 16, as was 
natural at that early hour, there was 
no sign whatever. Presently, how- 
ever, one became aware of a tension 
in the air, of ticket inspectors and 
gang foremen standing about in knots, 
of Hayes wandering about cursing 
aimlessly, and suddenly—in my case— 
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of a huge and absolutely silent crowd 
of natives gazing in upon us through 
the railings. I think it was the silence 
of that usually uproarious gathering 
that first brought it home to me; and 
then in a flash I saw that nothing 
was really as it should be, and that 
black fear had laid hold of every soul 
in the yards. I ask you to bear in 
mind, for the sake of the point of this 
story, that this and the other things 
were due not to insurrection or inva- 
sion or even an ordinary strike, but 
simply to the fact that an old and 
probably half-imbecile Brahman had 
“learnt from the stars” that a train 
would be wrecked that night. 

B 16 backed down into her ap- 
pointed dock half an hour behind 
time, and the lamp the guard held up 
to guide her danced about in the air 
like a _ will-o’-the-wisp. Usually she 
was drawn by a powerful tank 
engine, but to-night they had coupled 
on two huge express locomotives, 
roaring under a head of steam that 
seemed like to lift them off the 
ground. The faces of the Eurasian 
drivers were the faces of men going 
to execution. The engine that had 
drawn the Madras Mail of fatal 
memory had come on fresh at Konda- 
cole, and had been driven by a Eu- 
rasian called Lake, and this bird of 
ill omen had been sitting in the 
drivers’ sheds for a good two hours 
back. When his engine went off the 
rails, Lake had been flung twenty 
yards into a prickly-pear hedge, and 
ever afterwards he walked with a 
limp, and looked as if he had had 
smallpox. It is certain that the tale 
of the Indole disaster never lost any- 
thing by Lake’s telling, and I suppose 
that to-night he had told it about 
twenty times. Now the whole section 
from Kondacole to Hylarpet had been 
patrolled since daybreak, there was 
nothing visibly wrong anywhere, and 
at the place of the prophecy huge 
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flares had been alight since dark fell; 
everybody knew this perfectly well, 
and yet nothing could get B 16 to 
take the road. In the end, an hour 
after starting time, the two drivers 
came rather sheepishly and asked for 
a pilot engine. 

There was another nerve-racking de- 
lay, and at last a donkey-engine, with 
Hayes himself in command—no one 
else would go—came shrieking down 
from the sheds, and took up position 
fifty yards ahead of B 16. Hayes was 
speechlessly angry, but cheerful withal. 

“If you were me sitting on this en- 
gine,” said he, “you’d feel the prize 
ass of India this night.” 

I said something about wise precau- 
tions, and Hayes snorted. 

“The only thing that’s likely to hap- 
pen to-night,” said he, “is that these 
dithering idiots behind ‘ll drive their 
train on to the top of me.” 

B 16 eventually drew out, just after 
half-past twelve, with nine empty 
third-class carriages and four first or 
second-class passengers. These were 
Beadman, the missionary, who had to 
get to a meeting at Hylarpet; the 
Zamindar of Ramanattaram, who 
knew nothing about the prophecy, and 
fell asleep the moment he got into the 
train; and M’Guinness, who thought 
he would go mad if he stayed behind. 
The fourth passenger was a rather in- 
coherent person, who appeared at the 
last moment: we eventually gathered 
that he was a professional rival of 
Venkata Rama, who had pledged his 
reputation that nothing would happen 
to the train, and was, willing to stake 
his life on it as well. M’Guinness and 
the missionary shared a compartment, 
and the missionary made M’Guinness 
his enemy for life by falling asleep 
soon after they crossed the Amganeru. 

I went to the very end of the plat- 
form and watched them go. They 
went out at a crawl, the pilot shriek- 
ing in front, and the two express en- 


gines hooting dismally after. _ The 
empty carriages bumped past me one 
by one, and lurched with a grinding 
noise over the diamond crossing; then 
gradually the tail-lights dwindled into 
the dark, there was a tremendous deal 
of desultory whistling, and then at 
last the deep rumble of the bridge. 
But quite a while afterwards, when 
I was almost back at the rest-house, 
the shrill scream of Hayes’ pilot came 
back faintly from somewhere a mile 
or two down the line. 

Of course nothing happened to 
them: short of the direct interference 
of a divine or hellish agency, nothing. 
could have happened to them. - They 
made Hylarpet nine hours behind 
time, going gaily and all inordinately 
cheerful: day had found them some- 
where on the far side of Indole, and 
they had actually passed the danger- 
point when the first streaks of dawn 
were showing up. Hayes left his en- 
gine at Hylarpet and went to find 
M’Guinness. They looked at each 
other, I am told, saying nothing, and 
went off in search of breakfast. 

This seems an incredible tale. I 
venture to suggest that if the Dawson 
theory were indeed true, and the Rail- 
way had so completely crushed the 
“pretty native superstitions,” it would 
be. But it happened. 


IV. 

At the cost of a postscript and an 
anticlimax and an explanation, and 
everything else that is bad, I now find 
it incumbent upon me to shatter the 
great name of Venkata Rama. As I 
have hinted, none of his prophecies 
were so very puzzling, save the first 
and most successful—that of the In- 
dole disaster. The solution of this, 
too, appeared not so long after the es- 
cape of. B 16. It came out through 
the blunders of a gentleman called 
Sunnyasayya, who was discovered in 
the act of placing an infernal machine 
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under the seat of a first-class compart- 
ment in which a Very Exalted Per- 
sonage was about to travel. The sub- 
sequent disclosures of Mr. Sunnya- 
sayya implicated a number of sus- 
pected and a few very much unsus- 
pected persons. 

I imagine that without further de- 
tails on an unpleasant subject you 
will now be able to guess how Ven- 
kata Rama received his information 
as to the probability of a disaster at 
Indole. I told you there were Digni- 
taries in the train. Why he quarrelled 
with his anarchistic friends is a ques- 
tion still largely open to speculation: 
I have heard that there were financial 
reasons. Reasons are usually finan- 
cial in India. I suppose it occurred 
to him suddenly that he was in a 
strong position. If M’Guinness lis- 
tened to him and took precautions, he 
scored off his late friends; if not, he 
seemed likely to make a considerable 
fortune as a prophetic genius. Having 
no great opinion of Venkata Rama’s 
clemency, I cannot suppose he was dis- 
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appointed at the turn things took. 

The affair of B 16 is for ever a mys- 
tery. It is incredible that an attempt 
such as the former could have been 
in contemplation, or, if it had been, 
that Venkata Rama would know of it. 
Unless he “merely did it to annoy,” or 
to amuse himself, there seems no ob- 
vious reason to account for it. It 
brought him great kudos, as his agita- 
tions were believed to have saved the 
lives of many of his countrymen. 
Perhaps he had persuaded himself 
that he really was a prophet and saw 
this in the stars. Or perhaps there 
really would have been an acci- 
dent . 

But when Dawsons talk of the 
railway as a thing the breath of su- 
perstition or fancy could never touch, 
I am transported back to that black 
Sunday when Fear fell upon Konda- 
cole, and I stand in spirit on the end 
of the dark platform and listen to the 
gloomy rumble of B 16 going out 
across the Amganeru bridge. 

Hilton Brown. 





THE SIEGE BY SEA. 


No lover of his kind will witness 
without deep compunction the rapid 
inflammation of the character of the 
war. There is a paradox in the sug- 
gestion that men may kill each other 
without hatred, but it is true, and 
while it increases the absurdity of 
war, it seems almost to relieve it of 
the brand of Cain. The present psy- 
chology of the German people offers, 
we are afraid, small scope for com- 
paratively crimeless slaughter. Fear 
plays a great part in it, and Ger- 
many’s alarmed consciousness of the 
force of the unfamiliar weapon of sea- 
power. That weapon now assumes a 
keener edge. We are about, it seems, 


to proclaim a strict blockade of the 


German coasts. In other words, our 
cruisers will detain all ships which 
appear to be concerned with trade for 
or by Germans, whether for export or 
import. We suppose that such a method 
will include the stoppage of the trade 
in foodstuffs and in cotton. It implies 
a breach with the doctrine of “free 
ships free goods.” It involves a prac- 
tical suspension of the Declaration of 
London. But it is in the true nature 
of a naval blockade, and therefore in 
the line of international law. It will 
be effective. It involves no danger to 
lives, neutral or belligerent. It ought 
to imply a system of compensation to 
neutrals, and, we imagine, a readiness 
to purchase a great part of the stores 























we divert from German consump- 
tion. It must convey with it, and 
this is the point of German fear 
and anger, a measure of hardship 
in the future for Germany’s civil 
population. 

Compare this proceeding with Ger- 
many’s. We proclaim a real blockade, 
without murder, in answer to her 
proclamation of a sham blockade, 
coup.ed with murder. Hitherto the 
case as between her and us has been 
entirely to our advantage in point of 
clemency. Sir Edward Grey’s dis- 
patch shows that the German accu- 
sation of our stoppage of all food sup- 
plies is baseless. No one can read the 
statistics he produces as to the im- 
port from the United States to Den- 
mark of bacon, lard, pork, and canned 
beef, without perceiving that they 
cover an immense illicit trade with 
Germany. It is hardly a secret that 
this commerce continues. Germany, 
therefore, has had her cotton free, 
such fractions of her food supply as 
she could show to be destined for her 
civil population, and a good deal of 
underhand carriage of them. On the 
other hand, her own behavior has al- 
ways been open to question from the 
point of view of international law, for 
the simple reason that her weakness 
at sea has never permitted her to act 
in harmony with it. Sea-law and cus- 
tom contemplate the stoppage or the 
capture under blockade of neutral or 
enemy merchant-ships, regard their 
sinking as an improper extension of 
the right of search and detention, and 
utterly repel the notion of a right to 
sink at sight. Examine Germany’s 
conduct in the light of these under- 
standings. She began, not by cap- 
turing prizes, but by sinking them. 
She proceeded to scuttle British mer- 
chantmen without fulfilling more than 
one condition of such acts of war. She 
allowed their crews the bare minimum 
of time for escape,- but made no at- 
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tempt to verify the character or 
rescue the papers of the ships she 
scuttled. 

Her third development was one of 
pure piracy and murder. Acting en- 
tirely without notice, she has sunk 
traders and hospital ships, or at- 
tempted to sink them, offering no 
chance of life to their innocent crews 
and passengers. She has now formally 
proclaimed her intention to enlarge 
this policy of outlawry into a general 
war on merchant vessels, belligerent 
or neutral, within a blockaded or 
declared zone. This want of discrimi- 
nation is, again, due to the fact that 
she is unable to enforce an “effective” 
blockade—that is to say, to offer any 
of the conditions which impel a neu- 
tral to respect her will. The limits of 
effectiveness are not clearly defined in 
international sea-law, but they are 
well understood. Germany cannot sat- 
isfy any one of them. She has 
no ships in the proper sense of 
the word. She has no power to 
hold for twenty-four hours the seas 
she encloses. Germany cannot “block- 
ade” a single British port. She can- 
not give her operations a local habita- 
tion and a name. Her submarines can 
only haunt a stretch of water, as in- 
visible engines of death, ready to deal 
a flying blow and then disappear, leav- 
ing it to the terror of neutrals and 
sea-farers—not of armed men—to do 
the work of the physical besetting 
which international law alone recog- 
nizes. Thus she assumes the complete 
moral and intellectual outfit of the 
pirate, acts on his motives, and adopts 
his scheme of “war.” 

If this sketch of contrasts corre- 
sponds to the realities, we have 
hitherto maintained an immense 
advantage over Germany from the 
point of view both , of moral and 
physical power. This\ advantage Ger- 
many is constrained to acknowledge 
in her labored reply to the Amer- 
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ican despatch. Because we have sea- 
power we can enforce the right we 
possess under international law to im- 
port munitions of war from neutral 
countries. Because she has not, she 
must strike furious and fugitive blows 
at all merchant vessels that come in 
the path of her score or so of sub- 
marines, without giving herself time 
even to discover the nationality to 
which they belong. Now this policy of 
hers brings about a change in ours. 
Tearing up every scrap of sea-law and 
custom, she proclaims a savage war on 
all the world. She thus puts herself 
out of court; the outlaw cannot grasp 
the horns of the altar. Our retort, 
therefore, is to put her in Coventry, 
to isolate her from the world of mari- 
time commerce. If the effect of this 
were to create an internal situation 
which would bring the war to an end 
within the next few months or weeks, 
we should conclude that the act was 
a deed of mercy for the world. We 
only hesitate because we are not fully 
confident that this is a correct reading 
of the facts. Germany has clearly ar- 
rived at her second thought about the 
war. She calculated on a short cam- 
paign; she must now prepare for a 
long one, with no certain prospect of 
victory at the end. She has, there- 
fore, taken the characteristic step of 
commandeering her food stocks and 
controlling their supply, obliterating 
the distinction between the army and 
the civilian population. Nominally, 
she distinguishes between the two by 
pretending to assign imported supplies 
to civilians. But this is an obvious 
blind. The imported supplies will go 
te two great corporations —the Cen- 
tral Corn Purchasing Company, which 
is merely another name for the cen- 
tral office which caters for her armies, 
and the Prussian War Corn Company, 
the majority of whose directors are 
furnished by the State and the mu- 
The Nation. 


nicipalities. Thus Germany has her- 
self chosen to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between food reserved for civil- 
ians and that destined for enemy 
forces, which Lord Salisbury set up, 
and Sir Edward Grey has respected. 
Our hands are free. We can, if we 
please, extend the practice of the land- 
siege of a city to that of a world-siege 
by sea, and follow Germany’s exam- 
ple in regarding the beleaguered folk, 
fighting and non-fighting, as a single 
unit. Nevertheless, some important 
differences remain. The sea-siege in- 
volves a body of powerful neutrals; 
the land-siege concerns only the enemy 
forces and their dependents. The 
moral effect of beleaguering a town 
is swift, direct and positive. Have 
we sufficient guarantees that when we 
apply the pressure of short commons 
to a vast and highly organized State 
like Germany we can do more than 
induce it to tighten its belt and fit it- 
self for a prolonged and desperate re- 
sistance? We do not profess to an- 
swer that question dogmatically. But 
we should like to think that the Gov- 
ernment had paused once and twice 
before claiming for the _ gigantic 
weapon of sea-power the full use to 
which German abandonment of law 
formally entitles it. A decision by 
force of arms is, of course, desirable. 
Will it not be reached before we can 
hope for a decision by force of siege 
pressure? A _ universal blockade of 
German imports and exports might 
conceivably be obtained without a gen- 
eral arrest of neutral supplies. But 
such discrimination will be a task of 
great difficulty, and if it is abandoned. 
we may be driven to exercise what 
our enemies and ill-wishers, or even 
our cooler friends, will call a dictator- 
ship of the seas. “Better that than an 
interminable war,” we shall be told. 


We agree. But better still the ending 


of the war without it. 
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When to Leave Off. 


WHEN TO LEAVE OFF, 


Those people who never know when 
to begin may well envy those who 
never know when to leave off. The 
latter is by far the lighter affliction. 
Indeed, it is but a defect, while the 
former is a disability. 
ficult to recognize the flood-tides in 
one’s affairs. If Shakespeare were not 
against us, we should say that for the 
majority of people there is never any 
flood-tide—no moment when by de- 
cision or determination they could 
have forced the hand of fortune. But 
if many of us have never had a chance 
to begin to be fortunate in any out- 
standing sense, those whose instinct 
is to refuse the initiative do miss a 
great deal of pleasure which falls to 
the lot of those who take it. Initiative 
implies, of course, a little recklessness. 
It means willingness to try bypaths 
without knowing where they lead. If 
we want to make the most of life, to 
see its'scenery and enjoy our journey 
through the world, we must be con- 
tent occasionally to go down blind 
alleys and turn back in our steps. A 
great deal of pleasure is got out of 
projects which “never came to any- 
thing,” out of acquaintanceships we 
did not go on with, out of work it 
was not worth while to finish A 
vast number of attempts are well 
worth making, even though in a cer- 
tain sense they are failures. A great 
many people cannot see this. First 
steps cost them so mych that, unless 
they are sure that the effort is worth 
while, they will not make it. They 
will not make friends, though they are 
glad to be made friends with. They will 
not set off on any adventure they can- 
not risk. Often such people present a pa- 
theticspectacle. They are not necessarily 
among those who do not know what 
they want. It frequently happens that 
they know quite well. But to get it 


It is very dif- 


they would have to step a little out- 
side their ordinary course, and they 
cannot do it. Like all the over- 
cautious, they are a prey to good ad- 
vice. Nine-tenths of the good advice 
given in the world does not come from 
the adviser’s heart, or perhaps we 
should say nine-tenths of the advice 
which is given because it is asked for 
does not. It is purely convention, and 
the object of the speaker is to avoid 
responsibility. Are we not all con- 
scious that we ourselves give this sort 
of sham advice? Probably we do quite 
right in giving it. We do not know 
the details of our neighbor’s affairs. 
We feel that he ought to act upon his 
own, and that it will be safest to tell 
him what a hundred and one other 
people have probably told him; then 
no blame will be ours if he regrets 
having taken counsel. Meanwhile the 
inveterate advice-seekers see all their 
lives through the course of action 
which they. think would make them 
happy. They dream always of some 
project which they dare not begin. 
They would like some strong counsel 
in favor of action. None is given to 
them, they deserve none, and they die 
having done nothing, not even pleased 
themselves. 

It is an odd thing, but the most en- 
ergetic people with the most initiative 
are often among those who not only 
recommend a waiting policy, but who 
even believe themselves to have pur- 
sued one. Some successful men boast 
to their intimate friends that they al- 
ways wait in every time of indecision 
for a leading. Providence, they be- 
lieve, sets up direction-posts for all 
who use their eyes upon the road. 
Their intimate friends will probably 
say that those direction-posts they talk 
so much of were of their own setting up. 
The self-sufficiency that assured them 
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that their acts were of infinite conse- 
quence enabled them to make profita- 
ble decisions and gave them energy to 
carry them out. They started upon 
the road they intended to follow, and 
they called the little coincidences and 
chance happenings by the way “lead- 
ings.” Yet these very people when 
they attain their desired destination 
will turn round and shout back to 
their friends not to move unless Provi- 
dence should “open” a way before 


them. “See how I have succeeded by- 


waiting,” say they, still panting from 
the race they have run. 

The question of advice-giving leads 
naturally to the question of interfer- 
ence. Advice which partakes of the 
nature of interference is very often 
valuable because it is genuine. Men 
interfere from conviction. On _ the 
other hand, it is very necessary for 
the man who undertakes interference 
to know when to leave off. The wish 
to govern and curiosity account for all 
insolent interference; but much of it 
has no insolence in it at all. People 
interfere, and go on interfering, be- 
cause they become desperately inter- 
ested in the story in which they have 
intermeddled. They cannot bring 
themselves to leave off. They cannot 
put the book down, so to speak. They 
end by doing harm, because they irri- 
tate and set those they would help 
against them. 

In serious talk, again, it is not easy 
to know when to leave off. A good 
arguer, with his cause very much at 
heart, seldom knows. He hopes against 
hope that he will convert, and cannot 
see that he is making no impression. 
In literature as in life it is of great 
importance to know when to have 
done. The point of a story is rendered 
valueless if it stands too far off the 
end. Pathos depends largely upon 
what is not said. Elaboration takes 
the delight from praise and the sting 


’ from blame. If we do not know when 


to leave off, we make the one flattery 
and the other abuse. Even in friend- 
ship, or, rather, upon the outskirts of 
friendship, there is a point at which 
a wise man may leave off. Otherwise, 
if we may say so without cynicism, he 
may find himself with more friends 
than he wants. Life is hampered for 


_many people by a lot of intimate ac- 


quaintances with whom they have 
nothing in common, and from whom 
they often long to run away. “Why 
did you begin the intercourse?” says 
the man who never begins anything. 
For our own part, we think that far 
too much conscientious scruple is felt 
by good people on the subject of ac- 
quaintanceship. Why should we not 
go away from new friends when we 
have no longer anything in common? 
A good many, evenea great many, 
chance social meetings do not consti- 
tute any duty or bond. We are not 
bound to live and die with all those 
whose dinner-party bread we have 
eaten, or who have eaten ours. 
They have given pleasure to us, and 
Wwe may hope we have given pleasure 
to them. The whole intercourse has 
been of the nature of an entertain- 
ment. No entertainment should go on 
after it has become a bore, though 
they almost all do. That is because a 
certain few people are never tired of 
trying to amuse themselves. They 
firmly believe that the end is the best 
part of every kind of social meeting. 
There is a sense in which they are 
right. If one gives one’s whole mind 
to talking, or to listening, or to look- 
ing, determining at the same time not 
to give way to fatigue, one does get 
one’s “second wind,” and the tired 
feeling goes off; but entertainments 
depending upon “second wind” are not 
in any true sense recreations. 

One of the most difficult things to 
leave off at the right moment is help. 
We give a subscription to some cause 
with a good heart. We give it next 

















year with less enthusiasm. The third 
year we want the money for some 
other object, but we are considered 
brutes if we remove our names from 
the list. We must go on helping a so- 
ciety or an individual in whom we 
have lost interest simply because we 
did it once. For people with small 
incomes subscriptions are, we think, 
a great snare. They ought, of course, 
to give away all they can; but if they 
wish to give away with a good heart, 
and to give something besides money 
—if it is only good words—to the 
causes they champion, they should 
confine their charity to donations. 
There comes a moment when they 
must grudge or cease to give. Was it 
not a relief to many of us to be able 
to give our spare money to war funds, 
and not to give Christmas presents? 
Not that these are not pleasant both 
to give and to receive. But we cannot 
help feeling that next year, having 
broken through a tiresome convention, 
and learnt that it is possible to “leave 
The Spectator. 
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off,” we shall be able to revise our 
list, and give because we want to give 
and not because we cannot make up 
our minds to leave off giving. 

The consideration of “when to leave 
off” is much mixed up in many minds 
with superstition. We do not iike to 
go on too long in the face of frustra- 
tion. If some small unexpected cir- 
cumstance prevents several times the 
carrying out of a plan, most people 
will abandon it. There is a Spanish 
proverb, “If you knock too long at a 
closed door the Devil will open it.” It 
often comes true. It is better not to 
be headstrong. In this very odd 
world “headstrongness” appears to be 
a penal offence—one of the most penal, 
though least sinful. On the other 
hand, it is, we think, better to face the 
Devil than never to knock at the door. 
The man who does not know when to 
leave off encounters grave risks, but 
the man who does not know when to 
begin is faced by a graver certainty— 
the certainty of failure. 





BARBARIC SEA PRACTICES. 


The announcement by the German 
Admiralty that the waters round the 
British Isles, including the English 
Channel, are to be treated as a war 
region, within which neutral vessels 
enter at their peril, has been described 
as the establishment of a blockade. It 
merits no such name. It is really an 
announcement that on and after the 
18th of February Germany will run 
amok in the North Sea: So loud and 
unanimous has been the _ protest 
against the document by neutrals that 
the German Government have endeav- 
ored to appease them by publishing a 
defence and explanation of the meas- 
ure, and by promising not to molest 
or seize American vessels laden with 
food for the civil population of the 





Allies. Neither the defence nor the 
explanation is likely to satisfy neu- 
trals; and the promise to the United 
States is mainly important as an ad- 
mission that a blunder has _ been 
made. 

It is almost needless to point out 
that the official announcement of the 
latest measure of “frightfulness” con- 
forms to none of the established con- 
ditions of a blockade. According to 
rules well understood, and in the past 
insisted upon by no State more than 
Germany, no blockade is valid except 
it is “effective’—that is, supported by 
adequate naval force; unless the area 
is defined; and unless there is due 
notice. In the absence of any of these 
conditions a so-called blockade is a 
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mere paper blockade, to which neu- 
trals need give no heed. As to all 
this, Heilborn, Perels, and other Ger- 
man authorities are unanimous and 
emphatic. “A blockade in order to be 
obligatory,” said the German official 
projet submitted at the London Inter- 
national Naval Conference, “must be 
effective, declared, and notified. A 
blockade is effective when it is main- 
tained by a naval force the im- 
portance and position of which really 
prevent all navigation between the 
sea and the sea coast blockaded.” 
Equally opposed to well-settled usage 
is the intimation that in the desire 
to injure or destroy British commerce 
German submarines will not always 
take precautions for the safety of the 
crew or passengers of a vessel which 
is attacked. The announcement goes 
so far as to say that it will not al- 
ways be possible “to warn the crew 
or passengers of the dangers threat- 
ening.” This is in violation of a long- 
established usage of the sea, ignored 
hitherto only by pirates, according to 
which a captor is bound to provide 
effective means for the safety of all 
on board. In the opinion of many 
persons the destruction of prizes at 
sea without bringing them into port 
for condemnation is a reversion to 
barbarism, not justified by the fact 
that the captors do not happen to pos- 
sess a conveniently situated port. To 
give even the color of sanction to 
such a practice by assenting in the 
Declaration of London to an article 
which admitted in certain circum- 
stances such a practice was, in the 
view of not a few competent persons, 
a mistake. But the sinking of a mer- 
chant vessel along with its crew, or, 
what is much the same, turning them 
adrift in an open boat far from port, 
is contrary to the usage of all civ- 
jlized nations, and to one observed 


-eyen by privateers. It was part of 


the old law of the sea that they for- 


feited their letters of marque if they 
were guilty of acts of cruelty, and 
nothing could be more cruel than the 
latest form of “frightfulness” which 
the German Government contemplate. 
Again we judge their conduct by 
their own declaration of the sea law 
upon this point. “Before the destruc- 
tion of the vessel,” says the German 
official projet already quoted, “the 
crew must be saved (mis en streté).” 
The ship’s papers must also be re- 
moved, in order to establish the 
validity of the seizure. No part of the 
sea law of the civilized world is older 
or clearer than that which determines 
the formalities to be observed when a 
vessel is captured. A captor who de- 
stroyed an unresisting vessel without 
regard to the safety of those on 
board would be as clearly guilty of 
murder as if he poisoned or shot the 
crew or made them “walk the plank.” 
If any of the sufferers were subjects 
of a neutral State the alternative 
could only be instant reparation or 
war. Let us add that it is 
scarcely worth while to refer to 
the complaints of the German Gov- 
ernment as to “British war meas- 
ures” being “a continuous violation of 
international law.” It will be time 
enough to discuss them when specific 
instances are adduced. In the ab- 
sence of circumstantial charges, we 
may treat these complaints as ex- 
emplifying the legal maxim “In gen- 
eralities lurks fraud.” 

The new Berlin decree respecting 
the so-called blockade of the British 
Isles recalls the historic Berlin decree 
with a similar object emanating from 
Napoleon. It is one more proof of 
the desire of the authorities in Ger- 
many to imitate him at his worst. 
He too had his words of hate for 
England, and talked of making her 
“shed tears of blood.” He too sought 
with no less eagerness, with more 
skill, but with as little success, to ob- 


























tain command of the Channel and to 
land upon our shores. He too tram- 
pled under foot the rights at sea of 
neutrals in his desire to injure his 
foe. The maltreatment of Belgium 
was an ugly episode in the great war 
of the past, as it has been in this. 
But, when he launched his Berlin and 
Milan decrees, he was not hard 
The Times. 
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pressed on all sides. He was at the 
height of his power. All Europe was 
prostrate before him, and he could 
find some color for his measures in 
our drastic Orders in Council. His was 
not so much an exhibition of fury at 
disappointed and foiled ambition, as 
is the latest display of the pseudo- 
Napoleonism now in favor at Berlin. 





THE KEEPING OF ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE. 


The events of the last half-year 
have made it impossible to celebrate 
the century of peace subsisting be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States with the amount of publicity 
and gratulation which so signal an 
achievement has deserved. But the 
cloud now passing over the relations 
between the two countries ought not 
to abate the satisfaction which both 
peoples are entitled to feel that the 
bonds of blood and friendship have 
proved so enduring. Indeed, so ill-in- 
formed are most of our people in even 
the most salient features of American 
history, that they underestimate the 
magnitude of this victory for peace. 
Issues of great importance in the 
political development of the United 
States during the nineteenth century 
have usually stirred little interest 
here, and disputes regarding bound- 
aries and other matters which roused 
passionate feeling on the other side 
of the Atlantic, scarcely ruffled the 
edges of our national feeling. To such 
an extent have we, the most cosmo- 
politan of peoples in, our actual op- 
erations, been absorbed in the “Eu- 
ropean system” that it would have 
been difficult to find, even among our 
accomplished historians, one who 
could have taken so true a _ perspec- 
tive of the relations between the two 
kindred nations as is given by Pro- 
fessor Dunning, of Columbia Unit- 





versity, in the excellent volume to 
which Lord Bryce has contributed an 
introductory chapter, “The British 
Kmpire and the United States.” 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

As we read its pages, we come to 
recognize how many occasions have 
arisen for relatives to quarrel, and 
how difticult it sometimes was to 
bring these quarrels to a peaceful set- 
tlement. Through the first half the 
century, there was our resentment at 
the territorial and commercial expan- 
sion of the revolted colonies. The 
existence of a common frontier of 
four thousand miles between’ the 
States and Canada gave _ various 
temptations to “crab” their growth. 
Lord Bryce cites in particular three 
periods when the strain approached 
the breaking point: First, the dispute 
about Oregon in 1845; next, the Trent 
affair, at the opening of the Civil 
War, when Americans asserted a 
“right of search” on English vessels, 
of which they will doubtless receive 
reminders at the present time; and, 
finally, during the prolonged resent- 
ment immediately following the Civil 
War, when the victorious North, with 
an army of a million men and a navy 
of five hundred ships, was looking 
round for old scores to wipe off, and 
found separate’ grievances against 
every other branch of the English- 
speaking race. The West Indies had 
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thriven on blockade-running, the “Ala- 
bama” and other cruisers had re- 
ceived assistance in their piratical en- 
terprises from our African and Asiatic 
Colonies, while Canada “had given 
refuge to Confederate agents who had 
organized expeditions of rapine and 
murder across the Northern bound- 
ary.” The bitterness against England 
was fed upon a diet of famous quota- 
tions, amongst which figured most 
prominently Gladstone’s declaration 
that Jefferson Davis had “created a 
nation,” and Freeman’s title-page, 
“History of Federal Government .. . 
to the Disruption of the United 
States.” It was not until a genera- 
tion later that the ordinary American 
came to know how firmly the great 
working classes of Great Britain 
stood by the cause of the North, and 
what doughty leaders they possessed 
in Bright, Cobden, Mill, and other 
friends of freedom. 

Professor Dunning makes us recog- 
nize that some measure of good for- 
tune, as well as a saving spirit of 
concession, assisted on more than one 
occasion the keeping of the peace. For 
America, as well as Great Britain, has 
had its Jingo Foreign Ministers. “It 
was well for the cause of amity that 
Polk and Palmerston did not syn- 
chronize more precisely in their politi- 
eal ascendancy.” The ‘Treaty of 
Washington, in 1871, ushered in an 
era of easier relations. The strain 
due to the Civil War was passing 
away, and arbitration was hencefor- 
ward regarded as the natural and 
mormal method of settling such dif- 
ficulties as baffled ordinary diplomacy. 
It is true that the path of arbitra- 
tion itself was not always smooth, 
the Alaska boundary settlement leav- 
ing bitter feelings of resentment, not, 
indeed, in this country, in whose his- 
tory it figured as an almost negligible 
incident, but in the rising Dominion 
of Canada. But the last flare-up of 


the old suspicions and _ mistrusts, 
kept artificially alive by the anti- 
British ardor of Irish-American poli- 
ticians, was the Venezuelan Note of 
President Cleveland, at the close of 
1895. Fortunately, calm counsels pre- 
vailed, and the ease with which a 
situation which bore the aspect of 
grave peril passed away, established 
more firmly than ever in the mind of 
both nations the idea that British- 
American relations had definitely been 
placed outside the area of actual 
conflict. 

From that time, the general body of 
both nations moved for the first time 
into a position of positive amity. The 
rise of our colonial democracies, 
founded more or less closely on the 
American. model, the friendly attitude 
of this country towards the experi- 
ments of the States in militarism and 
imperial expansion at the close of the 
century, and the enormous extension 
of personal intercourse between mem- 
bers of the two nations, helped to es- 
tablish this better feeling. But both 
in America and here, it has been 
based upon a growing recognition that 
the United States, without abandon- 
ing any of her special interests on the 
American continent, has assumed defi- 
nitely and consciously her new status 
of a world-power, not only for pur- 
poses of commerce, but for those freer 
political relations with the nations of 
the Old World which commerce 
involves. 

But those here who cling to the no- 
tion that the United States is and 
will be guided in her foreign policy 
by purely selfish and mainly materia? 
considerations, ignore the powerful 
strain of idealism, even sentimental- 
ism, which pervades all classes of her 
settled population, and has begun to 
find genuine expression in the bold 
proposals of her statesmen in the 
field of international polity. In the 
great test issue, the substitution of 





























arbitration for strife in the disputes 
of nations, America among the great 
Powers has definitely taken the lead, 
not merely in theory but in practice. 
Seventeen years ago a general treaty 
of arbitration, submitting every sort 
of issue, was signed at Washington by 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and although the treaty 
failed to secure the ratification of the 
Senate, it marked the plain path of 
peace along which the thoughts and 
efforts of the best minds in both na- 
tions have never ceased to move. At 
The Hague, American representatives 
have taken the lead in proposals for 
strengthening the structure and en- 
larging the scope of arbitral courts, 
and a series of arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties, initiated by the 
United States with various countries 
of the New and Old World, have car- 
ried the methods of pacific settlement 
further than they had ever been car- 
ried before. Amid the reverberations 
of this war, the treaty of last autumn 
between this country and the United 
States, submitting to inquiry and con- 
ciliation all disputes, without reserve, 
that were not capable of settlement 
by existing arrangements of arbitra- 
tion, has passed almost unnoticed. 
Not less significant is the personal 
attitude of her recent Presidents and 
Secretaries’ of State. The last three 
Presidents with their Secretaries have 
all stood out strongly against the 
The Nation. 
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barbarous method of deciding inter- 
national disputes still prevalent in 
Europe. The best and most influen- 
tial opinion in America is solidly in 
favor of energetic measures for 
pacific international relations. It rep- 
resents not merely an “enthusiasm for 
humanity,” but largely a desire to 
avoid for themselves the burdens, the 
risks, and the destruction of democ- 
racy which they hold to be involved 
in entering the world-policy as a 
great military and naval Power. 
There, too, is found a growing, organ- 
ized force of militarist interests and 
sentiments pressing on the United 
States the great temptation of pur- 
suing a spirited foreign and imperial 
policy, backed by a strong army and 
two great navies. Will America re- 
sist this pressure? She stands at the 
parting of the ways. Come into the 
company of the nations she must. 
Her size, the rise of her for- 
eign commerce, the new position 
in finance she will assume, the 
growth of her innumerable interests 
and activities in foreign lands, all im- 
pel her to this new réle. But will she 
come in as the presiding force of an 
armed American Federation or as the 
participator and the chief initiator of 
a world-federation of nations, bound 
by mutual interests and the terrible 
memories of this war, to settle their 
differences by equitable methods of 
pacific adjustment? 








SELECT CONVERSATIONS. 


(At about three o'clock in the morning.) 
AT THE Wak OFFICE. 
Myself. I want to see Lord Kitch- 
ener, please. 
Policeman. Quite impossible, Sir. 
Myself (coldly handing card). I 
don’t think you realize who I am. 





Policeman (much impressed). This 

way, Sir. 

[I ascend the secret staircase, pat 
the bloodhounds chained outside 
the sanctum, and enter. 

Kitchener (sternly). Good morning; 

what can I do for you? 
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Myself (simply). I have come to 
offer my services to the War Office. 

Kitchener. Have you had any pre- 
vious military experience? 

Myself. None at all, Sir. 

Kitchener (warmly). Excellent. The 
very man we want. You will bring 
an absolutely fresh and vunbiassed 
mind to the problem before us. Sit 
down. (J sit down.) You have a 
plan for defeating the Germans? 
Quite so. Now—er— roughly, what 
would your idea be? 

Myself (waving arm). Roughly, Sir, 
a broad sweeping movement. 

Kitchener (replacing ink-pot and 
getting to work with the blotting- 
paper). Excellent. 

Myself. The details I should work 
out later. I think perhaps I had bet- 
ter explain them personally to Sir 
John French and General Joffre. 

Kitchener. I agree. You will be at- 
tached to Sir John’s Staff, with the 
rank of Major. I shall require you 
to leave for the Front to-night. Good 
day, Major. 

[We salute each other, and the 

scene changes. 
AT GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 

French. Ah, how do you do, Major? 
We have been waiting for you. 

Myself. How do you do, Sir? (To 
Joffre, slowly) Comment vous portez- 
vous? 

Joffre. Thank you; I speak Eng- 
lish. 

Myself (a little disappointed). Good. 

French. Now then, Major, let us 
hear your plan. 

Myself. Well, roughly it is a broad 
sweeping move—— I beg your par- 
don, Sir! 

Joffre (with native politeness). Not 
at all, Monsieur. 

Myself (stepping back so as to have 
more room)—a broad sweeping move- 
ment. More particularly my idea 
js 

{It is a curious thing, but I can 
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never remember the rest of this 
speech when I wake up. I know it 
disclosed a very masterly piece of 


tactics . the region of the 
Argonne . - a point @appui.. . 
No, it has gone again. But I fancy 
the word “wedge” came in some- 
where. ] 

French. Marvellous! 

Joffre. Magnifique! 

Myself (modestly). Of course it’s 
only an idea I jotted down on the 
boat, but I think there’s something 
in it. 

French. My dear Major, you have 
saved Europe. 

Joffre (unpinning medal from his 
coat). In the name of France I give 
you this. But you have a medal al- 
ready, Monsieur? 

Myself (proudly). My special con- 
stable’s badge, General. I shall be 
proud to see the other alongside it. 

The scene fades. 

{I can only suppose that at this 
moment I am moved by the desire to 
save useless bloodshed, for I next find 
myself with the enemy.] 

At PoTsDAM. 

Kaiser (eagerly). Ah, my good 
Tirpitz, what news of our blockade? 

Myself (removing whiskers). No, 
William, not Tirpitz! 

Kaiser. An Englishman! 

Myself. An Englishman—and come 
to beg you to give up the struggle. 

Kaiser. Never, while there is 
breath in man or horse! 

Myself. One moment. Let me tell 
you what is about to happen. On my 
advice the Allies are making a broad 
swee—— Put back your sword, Sire. 
I am not going to strike you—a broad 
sweeping movement through Ger- 
many. 

Kaiser (going pale). We are un- 
done. It is the end of all. And this 
was your idea? 

Myself. My own, your Majesty. 

Kaiser (eagerly). Would an Iron 














Cross and a Barony tempt you to join 
‘us? Only a brain like yours could de- 
feat such a movement. 

Myself (with dignity). As a Major 
and a gentleman—— 

Kaiser. Enough. I feared it was 
useless. (Gloomily) We surrender. 

The scene closes. 

[The final scene is not so clear in 
my memory that I can place it with 
confidence upon paper. But the idea 
of it is this.] 

AT PALACE, 

A Certain Person. Your country 
can never sufficiently reward you, 
Major, but we must do what we can. 

Punch. 
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I confer on you the V.C., the D.S.O., 
the M.V.O., the P.T.O. and the P. and 
O. The payment of a special grant of 
£5,000 a year for life will be proposed 
in the House to-morrow. 

Myself. Thank you, Sir. As for 
the grant, I shall value it more for 
the spirit which prompted it than for 
its actual Did you say five thou- 
sand, Sir? 

[At this point I realize with horror 
that I have only a very short vest on, 
and with a great effort I wake... 
The papers seem very dull at break- 
fast.] 





4. 4. . 





THE SPIRIT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In our attitude towards inter- 
national affairs we English are hope- 
less sentimentalists, and foreigners, 
who do not understand the national 
temperament, call us evil names be- 
cause our opinions suddenly change 
when some shock makes us aware of 
realities. The Germans, for example, 
proclaim us hypocrites because we 
professed our desire to be friends 
with them in July and declared war 
ou them in August; but until the 
crime against Belgium our sentimen- 
talists did not hesitate to describe as 
diabolical the suggestion that Ger- 
many was arming because she be- 
lieved in armaments and meant to 
use them. That is a pretty flagrant 
case, but there is one country in re- 
gard to which the national sentimen- 
talism appears quite uncontrollable, 
and that is the United States. Be- 
cause the United States speak our 
language, share our traditions, and 
show a kinship of ideas which differ- 
ences in institutions only throw into 
stronger relief, we tend to assume 
that nothing can modify the two coun- 
tries’ relations of affectionate synt- 


pathy; and there is a violent revul- 
sion of feeling when some such epi- 
sede as Venezuela or Panama makes 
it clear that the States are prepared 
to maintain their own interests even 
when they clash with ours. 

Such a revulsion of feeling has 
taken place now. It is not serious, 
but, being based on erroneous data, 
it ought to be corrected. In no coun- 
try were the motives of Britain in 
declaring war more truly appreciated 
than in America, and official neu- 
trality could not prevent the expres- 
sion of very general American opinion 
that the States would have done the 
same thing in our place. The senti- 
mentalism which is such a menace to 
the clear understanding of the terms 
on which Britain and the States really 
stand bubbled over. Happily it found 
no more dangerous vent than gener- 
ous offers of hospitality to Americans 
stranded in London in August. Then 
came a Note in which America 
showed some anxiety to safeguard her 
trade, followed some weeks later by a 
second in which she showed an equal 
solicitude for her flag; the interval 
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between the two being filled by cables 
which in the form in which the cen- 
sorship tolerated their publication 
hinted that Americans were changing 
their sympathies under pressure of 
pecuniary interest. As a result indi- 
vidual Americans in England have 
suffered just as they formerly bene- 
fited, and there have been cases of 
gross discourtesy which, though they 
disgrace nobody but the _ persons 
guilty of them, reflect on the good 
name of England in a crisis of her 
fortunes. It is therefore well worth 
while to attempt to estimate the situ- 
ation as it is, and to ask whether, in 
her attitude towards the hard facts 
with which her diplomacy has had to 
deal,. America has indeed thought of 
nothing but dollars or has main- 
tained a true neutrality not untinged 
by unofficial sympathy for the cause 
of justice against violence, but never- 
theless capable, if need be, of render- 
ing disinterested service in the hour 
of settlement. 

Let us first get rid of the sentimen- 
talists. The point has been taken in 
some quarters that America should 
have protested, perhaps should even 
have gone to war, in the interests of 
Belgium, whose rights as a neutral 
were safeguarded by a Hague Con- 
vention to which America is herself a 
signatory. To this it may be replied 
that America is not the world’s police- 
man and that the appeal does not lie 
on one side only. As a matter of fact 
the Germans have long since made it. 
Quite early in the war the German 
Emperor officially informed President 
Wilson that the British were using 
dumdum bullets. The reply was 
polite but icy. The time would come, 


said the President, when the responsi- 
bility for the guilt of the war could 
be assigned; meanwhile he was not 
himself prepared to take action on the 
German Emperor’s unsupported word. 
A neutral Power, whose arbitration 


was not invited by both sides, could 
not have said more, and it is greatly 
to the credit of the American Govern- 
ment that it said so much, adminis- 
tering to the Germans what amounted 
to a snub. 

To come now to the root of the 
matter. We are at war. It is our 
business to crush Germany, and in the 
process to use the economic weapon 
which our sea-power has placed inp 
our hands as relentlessly as_ the 
comity of nations permits. America 
is at peace. It is her business to 
carry on her international trade as 
completely as the European war al- 
lows. And in this connection two 
things should be remembered. The 
first is that the economic dislocation 
in the States is enormous. It is perhaps 


,surprising that so vast a country 


should not be more self-sufficing, but, 
possibly because she is still a young 
country, America is very dependent on 
her international trade. Certain sec- 
tions of the community are prosper- 
ous—the farmers, for example, and 
the manufacturers of articles of mili- 
tary value. But the general report is 
that trade is stagnant and that there 
is much distress. Certainly the first 
thing a traveller does on arriving in 
New York is to pay a war tax, which 
is more than can be said of a new- 
comer to England. In the second 
place this quarrel, which is the cause 
of so much suffering, does not con- 
cern America directly. It may con- 
cern her ultimately, as Mr. Roosevelt 
bas cogently argued; but her imme- 
diate interest is less than that of any 
European neutral with the possible 
exception of Switzerland. She thus 
has a certain right to go beyond Eu- 
ropean neutrals in her _ protests 
against the pressure of belligerent sea- 
power. She has not exercised that 
right, and it is only our sentimental- 
ism, which makes us reluctant to 
recognize her duty of protecting her 

















-own interests, which has failed to do 
justice to the remarkable moderation 
displayed in her Note. 

In this connection three points de- 
serve to be appreciated. First, the 
American Government admits almost 
in so many words that international 
maritime law has been made in Brit- 
ish Prize Courts, and that its general 
acceptance is due to the regard shown 
by those Courts for the position of 
neutrals. A German Government 
drafting a similar Note would have 
hinted not unobscurely that Germany 
was a great and powerful nation 
whose friendship was not to be dis- 
dained. America, in championing her 
own interests, begins with a confident 
recognition of the British sense of 
justice. In the second place there was 
published, under circumstances which 
have yet to be explained, a misleading 
forecast of the Note. The Government 
was not responsible, and by promptly 
publishing the full text it did all that 
could be expected of it in the way of 
correcting false impressions. But this 
was not enough for Mr. Bryan. In a 
leng and detailed exposé of the situa- 
tion, which took the form of a letter 
to Senator Stone, he made it quite 
clear that, in the main, the United 
States had no fault to find with 
Britain’s use of her sea-power and 
that when America was a belligerent 
she had pursued a parallel policy. It 
is unfortunate that this letter was not 
more copiously reproduced in the Brit- 
ish Press. The Germans were quick 
enough to note its bearing and angrily 
protested that it might have been 
drafted in London. .The third point 
is the most significant of all. The 
‘Note was presented on Christmas Eve. 
On the same date a century before 
there had been signed the treaty clos- 
ing the war which originated out of 
Britain’s alleged abuse of the rights 
of neutrals. President Wilson could 
not have more gracefully signalized 
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the real character of American opin- 
ion as to this war than by choosing 
so notable an anniversary for the 
presentation of a thoroughly friendly 
document on an issue once found in- 
capable of friendly settlement. 

Any doubts as to American modera- 
tion ought to be dispelled by a com- 
parison of the text of the two Notes 
presented in London and Berlin. An 
American Administration concerned 
only to make money would have 
championed the sanctity of the flag 
with all the patriotic vigor possible 
aud would have used the resultant 
agitation to carry the Shipping Pur- 
chase Bill. Not so President Wilson’s 
Government. The Note takes the ob- 
viously arguable ground that the oc- 
casional use of a neutral flag as rec- 
ognized by international law does not 
necessarily justify its general adop- 
tion—a policy which “would even seem 
to impose upon the Government of 
Great Britain a measure of responsi- 
bility” for its consequences. The Note 
to Germany, on the other hand, is al- 
most an. ultimatum. The destruction 
of an American vessel could hardly 
be regarded as other than “an inde- 
fensible violation of neutral rights,” 
the consequences of which might not 
stop short of war. The difference in 
tone is obvious; and if we inquire 
into its cause we find that whereas 
British policy jeopardizes, or may 
jeopardize, America’s mercantile inter- 
ests, the threatened German method 
of warfare shocks her moral sense. 

One final point. It has nothing to 
do with America’s conduct in the 
purely business matter of protecting 
her own interests. That can now 
safely be left to be judged on its 
merits. But this is an extraneous 
matter which should impress our sen- 
timentalists. We went to war to de- 
fend Belgium and have failed in our 
aim. We are fighting now to restore 
her. If the Belgium which we eventu- 
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ally recover will not be utterly deso- 

late, if her people will not be corpses 

as surely as her buildings will be 

ruins, their lives, and all the hope 

for the future which depends on their 
The Outlook. 


lives, will have been saved mainly by 
the large-hearted charity of the Amer- 
ican public and by the _ splendid 
efficiency of the American Relief 
Commission. 
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The six stories included in Mr. Sid- 
ney L. Nyburg’s “The Final Verdict” 
resemble each other in representing 
the lawyer as man’s best earthly 
friend and woman’s upright and ut- 
terly trustworthy guide. One of the 
lawyers is once deceived by an un- 
worthy client; one has the pleasure 
of outwitting an adventuress; a third 
utterly refuses to accept alleged ma- 
ternal affection as a trump card; and 
the other three use surprising clever- 
ness in causing the unexpected to 
happen. It is seldom that a legal 
story unadorned by any detective is 
made as interesting as these six, and 
it is noteworthy that they show six 
legal types instead of making one 
person equally excellent in six walks 
of his profession. The little book 
should find many readers among law- 
yers and law-students. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


The frontispiece of Mrs. Therese 
Tyler’s “The Dusty Road” seems 
slightly incongruous for it shows a 
pretty girl and a good-looking young 
man sitting beside a well-spread little 
table and preparing to crown a satis- 
factory repast by a kiss; but the hero- 
ine’s road was dusty indeed, before 
she arrived at the summit of mar- 
riage. On the way thither she had 
some stirring adventures, and encoun- 
tered some resolute enemies, and con- 
quered all of them without the 
smallest aid from her mother, but the 
reader will discover that the dedica- 


tion runs “To my mother because she 
isn’t in the least like the heroine’s.” It 
is Philadelphian society, manners and 
customs which the author aspires to 
portray, not Penn’s Philadelphia or 
Washington’s, but a Philadelphia in 
which the young gentlemen are called 
“boys” after the modern custom, and 
the matrons are of the Ephesian 
school. Nobody is going to accept this 
picture of modern civilization, but un- 
doubtedly it reveals the world as it 
appears to many an untaught and ill- 
governed girl, and the author shows 
its perils without making them attrac- 
tive. The real hero has all the faults 
of a man of the world, but he is logi- 
cal, and entirely satisfactory to the 
heroine and what more can be asked, 
for the satisfaction of the readers of 
any city between Augusta and San 
Francisco? J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The “Desk Standard Dictionary” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) is well de- 
scribed by its title, for it compresses 
into a volume of moderate size and 
modest price all the essential features 
of the great work on which it is 
based, and is admirably adapted to 
the use of a busy man, in his office 
or library. It contains about 900 
broad and closely-printed pages, with 
a vocabulary of more than 80,000 
terms and 1,200 illustrations. It en- 
ters everything in a single vocabulary, 
so that any one turning to it in haste 
for a personal or geographical name 
does not have to fumble his way 
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through different appendices; and it 
follows the wise practice adopted in 
the larger Standard Dictionary of 
giving the commonest meaning of a 
word first, and then the less common, 
archaic or colloquial meanings, and a 
grouping of synonyms, so that one 
may pursue his studies as far as he 
pleases, or may pause with the sim- 
ple explanation which is the direct ob- 
ject of his quest. 


“The Grand Assize,” by Hugh Carton 
(Doubleday, Page & Company), pre- 
sents certain familiar material in a 
decidedly novel form. Its theme is 
human sin and the ways that lead 
from it to salvation; but the book is 
neither science, sermon, nor, except in 
the most elementary sense, fiction. 
Nineteen human beings are brought 
one after another before the judgment 
seat of Christ and made to confess 
their sins frankly and fully. After 
each one has taken his seat his guard- 
ian angel appears us attorney for the 
defence and points out the alleviating 
circumstances which have led the cul- 
prit into sin and the numerous bene- 
fits which have resulted to the world 
from his very defects. The Judge then 
puts a few questions designed to eluci- 
date the causes, the true nature, and 
the evil consequences of their particu- 
lar lapses, and finally imposes a sen- 
tence which consists in each case of 
a return to life under conditions 
which will make it possible to regain 
the virtue they have lost. He em- 
phasizes especially the curative value 
of work, of sympathy, and of love. 
The author reveals a wide knowledge 
of humanity, a broad tolerance, and a 
complete freedom from the spirit - of 
revenge which has poisoned so much 
theology and penology. It is difficult 
to determine just why it fails, as a 
contribution to the modern literature 
of ,regeneration. It unquestionably hits 
the target but there is no answering 
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ring from the bull’s-eye. Perhaps it is 
because its sympathy with humanity is 
not particularly poignant, because its 
representative sinners are more types 
‘than individuals, and because the hu- 
man and the supernatural elements in 
its scheme of salvation are like oil and 
water. It is noteworthy that among 
the nineteen who appear before the 
judgment seat,—ranging from the Pluto- 
crat, the Cleric, and Mrs. Grundy to 
the Drunkard and the Daughter of Joy, 
—only six are women. 


“The Turmoil” which gives its title 
to Booth Tarkington’s latest novel, is 
the turmoil of a great city, whose fi- 
nanciers, manufacturers and business 
men have for the expression of their 
longing “We must Grow! We must 
be Big! We must be Bigger! Big- 
hess means Money! Get people here! 
Coax them here! Bribe them! Swin- 
die them into coming, if you must, 
but get them!” The central figure in 
the story is Sheridan, who is‘ the city 
incarnate, the biggest builder and 
breaker of all, loud, arrogant and 
immensely rich, yet with some finer 
traits in his character which are 
brought to light through adversity. 
His sons Roscoe and James are of 
much the same stuff and possessed of 
the same ideals as their father, but 
his third son, Bibbs, is a dreamy and 
wistful youth, frail in health, and 
the despair of his highly-efficient 
father and brothers. A daughter, 
Kdith, exemplifies the foibles and 
follies of a girl spoiled through al- 
ways having her own way; and a 
daughter-in-law, Sibyl, petty, jealous 
and cattish, works the sort of havoc 
in the family which might be expected 
from a woman of that type. The Sheri- 
dans, secure in their wealth, but so- 
cially “climbers,” establish themselves 
in a new and gorgeous mansion, next 
door to an old family, the Vertrees. 
who are socially at the top or near 
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it, but- at a low ebb as to their for- 
tunes. The element of romance in the 
story is supplied by the relations of 
Mary, the daughter of this house, to 
her climbing neighbors. The charac- 
ters are clearly drawn, and all are 
very much alive. The plot unfolds 
itself rapidly, and there: are no dull 
chapters. Altogether, the story ranks 
high among the half dozen or so pub- 
lished during the last twelve months 
which deserve to be remembered, and 
are likely to be. It is strong, divert- 
ing, appealing, and—it is to be hoped 
one may add without diminishing 
its attractions—clean. Harper & 
Brothers. 


“The Book of the Epic,” by H. A. 
Guerber (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is not 
an essay upon the place of the epic 
in literature, nor an attempt to group 
or render into English the most fa- 
mous epics of the past, but a simple 
and well-proportioned retelling of the 
stories of the world’s great epics, so 
that the reader, without the labor of 
reading the epics themselves, either 
in the original or in translations, may 
possess himself of the essential 
features of the stories which form 
their warp and woof. The scope of 
the work is comprehensive, extending 
from the Greek and Latin epics to 
those of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, the British Isles, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Russia and 
Finland, Arabia and Persia, India, 
China, Japan and America. To the 
general reader, the book opens up 
a new and large field of fiction which 
has touched the imagination or voiced 
the aspirations of widely-separated 


peoples. There are sixteen full-page 
illustrations, most of them copies of 
old paintings. 
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No one, certainly, since Bugene 
Field left us, so well deserves to be 
called the poet of childhood, or has 
voiced so well and with such a blend- 
ing of humor and tenderness. the 
thoughts and fancies of little people 
as Burges Johnson. It is with some 
amazement that one learns from the 
Preface of his latest book, “Rhymes 
of Little Folks” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), that it is only of late years 
that he has had what he describes as 
“a laboratory in his own home” for 
the study of childhood; for his earlier 
verses as well as those in this charm- 
ing little book showed a marvelous 
understanding of children’s caprices. 
From the seventy bits of verse in this 
book it is hard to select one for quo- 
tation, because all are so tempting; 
but one may open it anywhere, and 
find such lines as_ these,— “The 
Cherub.” 

If that’s a cherub, I don’t see why 

They ever should call me one: 

My face ain’t round like an apple pie, 
An’ I haven’t a couple of wings to fly, 

But legs that’ll jump and run. 

If that’s a cherub, it seems to me, 
There’s nicer things that a boy could 
be. 


If cherubs are really made just so, 
Then how can they ever play? 
There isn’t a place but clouds to go, 
Or just keep fluttering to and fro, 
Or stand on their chins all day. 
I s’pose it’s easy to soil a cloud, 
And people with feet are not allowed. 


If I was really a cherub, though, 
*’Twould be sort of fun to fly. 

And parents wouldn’t keep teasing so 

If I’d been out in the rain or snow, 
To see if my feet was dry. 

And if I ate loads of pie and cake, 

Then all outdoors could have stomach 

ache. 








